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q Back of the certificate is © = “Weg 19. IK % : $362.00 
--a test so severe Se yc 
PR 0% : as 

that none but the best possible gun 
could withstand. This test--the firing of 
enormous overcharges from each barrel--is 
identical with the test used by the European 
Government Proof Houses. The Certificate 


is attached to every 


net 


FOX 


The Finest Gun in the World 


as our unqualified guarantee that it has been tested before leaving the 


factory. The Certificate is new but the TEST IS NOT--for every Lor 
A. H. Fox Gun ever made has been tested in the manner described. means 


absolute protection against defects in material or construction of the Fox Gun barrels. 


q The barrels of the A. H. Fox Gun are genuine ( Imported ) Krupp Fluid Steel. The 
coil main and coil top lever springs are unbreakable--they last a lifetime. The Fox 
rotary bolt takes up all wear, and forever prevents the gun shooting loose. The parts of 
the Fox Gun are but one-half in number and are double the strength of any other gun. 


q Because the value of the Fox Gun is as standard as the value of a gold coin, there 
is but one price for each grade~-$37.50 to $362.00 net. The Fox price~standard 
tag is attached to every Fox Gun. 


q If your dealer does not handle the A. H. Fox Gun, send your order to us, and 
give your dealer's name. Write today for the most elaborate Gun Catalogue ever 
issued. It's free, of course. 


"K°-A-Fox Gun Co. : 


4654 N. 18th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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A comparison of the great mountain climbing feats of the two most noted 
woman Alpinists—Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman and Miss Annie S. Peck. 








Judging by the results of recent in- 
vestigations, we are still at a loss to know 
what are the highest mountain summits 
in either North or South America, al- 
though these were supposed to be de 
termined by Dr. Cook and Annie §8. 
Peck. . The heights of the Alps, most of 
the greater Himalayan peaks except 
Mount Everest, have been ascended, and 
even the mysterious Mountains of the 
Moon have revealed their fog enveloped 
tops to the Duke of Abruzzi. The for- 
eign Alpinist has been the first to reach 
the summit of St. Elias. For this sue- 
cessful expedition the scientific world 
has also to thank Abruzzi. His success 
has been proved beyond question as 
well as his measurements by instrument. 
But it is still a question if the loftiest 
peak on either of the American contin- 
ents has been ascended or measured its 
entire height. 

With the discovery of Cook’s decep- 
tion in connection with the Pole came 
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the disclosure that he never reached the 
top of Mount McKinley. Now 
the statement of Fanny Bullock Work- 
man, supported by French scientists, that 
the claim of Annie 8. Peck to the high- 
est ascent for a woman is untrue, 
her assertion that Mount Huasearan of 
the Andes is the highest, summit in 
South America. Mrs. Workman made 
her record in 1907 when she reached an 
altitude in the Nun Kun “‘hills’”’ of the 
Himalayas, of 23,260 feet, as shown by 
the measuring instruments and gauges 
taken by the party which included Dr. 
Workman and Savoye, the famous 
guide who has been with Abruzzi and 
other noted Alpinists. 

In the-latter part of 1908 a cable 
message came from South America 
signed by Miss Peck that she had climbed 
the highest of the Andes. She claimed 
precedence for Huasearan over Aconca- 
gua, claiming that it probably reached 
24,000 feet above sea level. The ac- 
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EN ROUTE IN THE NUN-KUN. 


Docto, and Mrs. Workman and two guides climbing the 
on a giacier. 


Scene 


count of the ascent appeared in a prom- 
inent New York monthly which credited 
Miss Peck with the best record and af- 
firmed her statements. Yet in this ar- 
ticle signed by her, the following ex- 
tract is the only portion of it that in any 
way describes her reaching the summnit 
and her reasons for asserting the height 
of Huascaran. 

‘*Coneerning the height of the great 
mountain, observations taken at the 
saddle give the latter an approximate 
height of 20,000 feet. The snow line is 
about 15,000 feet. After the ascent I 
requested the guides to estimate separ- 
ately the height of the north peak above 
the saddle, considering the angle, rate 
of ascent, and hours taken. Rudolph 


Himalayas to the Nun-Kun. 

said 4,000 to 5,000 feet; Gabriel, 3,800 
to 4,200. My own opinion, comparing 
this with my ascent of Orizaba, the time 
being nearly the same, was 4,000 feet, 
and I believe this to be a conservative 
estimate. From several photographs of 
the mountain it is perfectly evident that 
the height of the peaks above the saddle 


is not greatly inferior to the distance 


from the snow line to the top of the sad- 
dle. 

*‘It may therefore be regarded as 
certain that Huascaran is above 23,000 
feet, hence higher than Aconcagua, al- 
titude 22,800 feet, and the loftiest 
mountain known on this hemisphere. If, 
as seems probable, the height is 24,000 
feet, I have the honor of breaking the 














world’s record for men as well as wom- 
en, the greatest height previously 
claimed being 23,800 feet, attained some 
years ago by W. W. Graham in the 
Himalayas. When the railroad is built 
from Chimbote up the Huailas valley, 
which should happen before very long, 
accurate measurement by triangulation 
will, I trust verify our careful esti- 
mate.”’ 

In spite of the absence of any exact 
or positive statements as to the eleva- 
tion of ihe ‘“‘highest mountain’’ of 
South America, Miss Peck returned to 
the United States to be credited as suc- 
cessful and to be commented upon as 
the holder of the female record as an 
Alpinist. But thero were doubters. One 
of these was Mrs. Workman to whom 
came the news in far away Asia. Mrs. 
Workman who is a Fellow in the Royal 
Geographie Society of Great Britain, 
also an instructor in the Geographical 
Society of France, communicated with 
her friends in Paris and with their aid 
began an investigation. The results of 
the investigation and the reasons why 
she investigated are best told in her own 
words, in a letter received by the writer, 
her American correspondent. 

‘‘ After the ascent of the lower north 
peak of Mt. Huasearan in Peru in 1908, 
Miss A. Peck wrote in an American 
magazine the following: ‘It may be re- 
garded as certain that Huascaran is 
above 23,000 feet, hence higher than 
Aconeagua 22,800 feet and the loftiest 
mountain known on this hemisphere. 
If, as seems probable, the height is 24,- 
000 feet, I have the honor of breaking 
the world’s record for men as well as 
women.’ 

‘*Knowing from her own statement 
that Miss Peck made no instrumental 
observations above 19,600 feet on Huas- 
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earan and believing, furthermore, Acon- 
cagua to be the highest mountain of the 
Andes, I decided to test the truth of 
these assertions by sending expert Eu- 
ropean engineers to make a detailed, up- 
to-date triangulation of the two sum- 
mits of Mt. Huasearan. The only pre- 
vious known measurement of this moun- 
tain was made many years ago, which 
is said to have given a height of 22,142 
feet for the south or higher summit. 
Prof. Schrader, who a few years since 
made the most authentic measurement 
of Aconeagua and M. Henri Vallot, both 
well-known French scientists and heads 
of the ‘Societe Generale Etudes es de 
Trabanx Topographiques’ of Paris, un- 
dertook to assist me in getting up the 
expedition and gave the matter their 
close personal attention. A very expert 
engineer, who has carried out important 
survey work for the above society, was 
selected as chief of the mission and aec- 
companied by two other competent topo- 
graphers left in July 1909 for Peru. 
‘*Favored by good weather conditions 
and assisted as to transport by the Pe- 
ruvian government, they executed a 
eareful and detailed survey from the 
sea to Yungay, and by actual measure- 
ment established the heights of four 
stations in the Black Cordillera, from 
each of which they triangulated the two 
peaks of Huasearan; so that Huasearan 
now stands as one of the most accurate- 
ly measured high Andean mountains. 
The results are: Height of north peak 
climbed by Miss Peck, 21,812 feet; of 
south peak, still unclimbed, 22,186 feet. 
These figures may vary by a few feet, 
but not many, when the calculations are 
finally gone over by M. Vallot for veri- 
fication. “Mt. Aconcagua, nearly 22,900 
feet, still remains, as I predicted and 
as Sir Martin Conway and other An- 
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dean explorers have always maintained, 
the highest peak of South America. 


**Miss Peck’s highest ascent up to 
date, therefore stands: North peak Hu- 
ascaran, 21,812 feet, instead of 24,000 
feet, as she has estimated it, and she 
has not the honor of breaking the 
world’s record either for men or wom- 
en, for my two highest ascents of re- 
spectively 22,568 and 23,260 feet debar 
her from that honor in the case of wom- 
en, while a number of men have made 
ascents exceeding her highest.”’ 


The defense of Miss Peck to this crit- 
icism of her claim may be given in a 
letter she has written in reply to Mrs. 
Workman’s statements. The writer has 
the autograph letter from which these 
extracts are taken: 


‘“As to scientific authority for any 
mountain climb beyond what the climb- 
er gives, I think you will find nothing 
anywhere. My observations at the sad- 
dle of Huascaran were taken and the 
height figured therefrom by Prof. Park- 
er and by Prof. Maroin of the Weather 
Bureau—19,600 feet, also my estimate 
of the height of peaks above the saddle. 
Naturally an estimate cannot be taken 
as absolute authority. 

‘*A triangulation recently made by 
engineers sent down by Mrs. Fanny 
Bullock Workman’ for the purpose, 
gives figures less than my estimate, but 
disinterested authorities claim that the 
effect of refraction on high mountains 
is so little understood that triangula- 
tions of mountains even where they 
practically coincide cannot be regarded 
as accurate. It is not therefore nec- 
essary as some persons have been in- 
clined to do, including Mrs. Workman 
herself, to take this triangulation as fi- 
nal authority. If too much was ai'owed 
for refraction as is quite possible, the 
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A PRECIPITOUS CLIMB. 


Mrs. Workman and guide on a summit of the 
Himalayas. 


mountain might easily be from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet higher than her triangulation. 

‘*Dr. and Mrs. Workman have stat- 
ed that they took observations on their 
ascents with aneroid or a hypsometer 
and figured them out by certain tables, 
but they did not state what the observa- 
tions are, merely the results. These 
are accepted without question by geo- 
graphical societies. The point of mine 
was that it was only an estimate as: I 
could not take an observation on ac- 
count of the high wind. I wish to bring 
out the fact above mentioned that ac- 
cording to disinterested scientific men 
such triangulations cannot be regarded 
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as accurate. They may be and _ then 
again they may not.”’ 

T'o take up the discussion from an ex- 
pert but impartial standpoint, we may 
quote the comment of Prof. Charles E. 
Fay, the noted New England Alpinist 
and editor of ‘‘Appalachian,’’ the or- 
gan of the American Appalachian Club, 
also in a personal letter. 

‘*So far as I am aware, Miss Peck has 
only made a contingent claim amount- 
ing to this: ‘If Mount Huasecaran is as 
high as I estimate it by eye measure- 
ments added to what observations I was 
able to make up to a certain point, then 
I have surpassed the world’s record up 


to the time of my ascent.’ In _ other 
words her claim stands or falls by later 
scientific measurements of the peaks. 
These measurements have been made 
during a three-months’ campaign by 
trained French topographers sent out 
from Paris by Schraeder and Vallot, well 
known experts, at Mrs. Workman’s re- 
quest and in her pay. It is hardly sup- 
posable that any one will regard these 
measurements as ex parte evidence or 
Miss Peck’s ‘estimates’ as weighing in 
the balance against them.”’ 

This indicates that no one has yet 
been on the highest points of either 
continent. 





TROUT FISHING ON THE NORTH PLATTE—IT KEEPS ONE BUSY CLEANING THEM. 























HUNTING THE MUSK-OXEN 





Description of a successful trip for these animals 
on Melville Island. Strong limbs and ordin- 
ary perseverence required in securing them. 





FRANK CHARLES HENNESSEY 


As the sportsman of today, from the 
easy-chair of his den, gazes upon the 
many mounted trophies which adorn its 
walls, he may be fortunate enough to 
find among his heads the rolling horns 
of some big horn sheep or the branching 
points of a monstrous moose, which tell 
so well the stories of past red-letter 
days, but even less are the number who 
ean place their hand upon the massive 
horns of a bull musk-ox. 

Although this beast is not a difficult 
animal to bag, and although it is lack- 
ing in both wariness and intelligence; 
whether it be from the rarety of such 
a chase, or from the sureness of the 
country it inhabits, the hunting of it 
is enjoyed with the greatest of excite- 
ment and enthusiasm. The Eskimo al- 
ways hunt ‘‘omingmong’’ with dogs 
but as our expedition had not been pro- 
vided with these, we were obliged. to 
hunt without the aid of such. If some 
veteran gunner be the reader of these 
lines, will he kindly bear in mind that 
the real object of these hunts was not 
sport, but their object was to obtain 
much-needed fresh meat, hence the 
most sportsmanlike methods and tactics 
were probably not always resorted to. 

Although the musk-oxen were abund- 
ant on Melville Island, none had been 
seen about Winter Harbour (our win- 
ter quarters) since the month of Decem- 
ber. On the evening of May sixteenth 
whilst walking the covered deck of the 





ship, one of the sharpest eyed of our 
erew descried on the distant snow- 
eovered hills, a collection of dark ob- 
jects which appealed to him as not hav- 
ing previously been there, but on break- 
ing the intelligence to others a glass was 
brought into play and the anxious few, 
who nervously awaited the operator’s 
decision, gave vent to joyous exclama- 
tions, for he who held the glass ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Muskoeck!’’ 

In much the same manner as joyous 
news rapidly spreads through a village, 
did this discovery make itself known to 
all members of the crew. Five minutes 
later saw an armed and eage: throng 
making their way towards the distant 
quarry. Having floundered through 
the snow for about two miles, we now 
began to get quite close to the game, 
which at present occupied a slight ele- 
vation not unlike a miniature plateau. 
It was then decided that our party 
should break up into two bodies, one 
to go to the north and the other to the 
west of the animals. By dropping 
down on our knees we hid ourselves 
from view of the musk-oxen and in this 
position we crawled for more than half 
a mile. We were now quite close to the 
edge of the elevation just mentioned 
and on suddenly raising our heads two 
large beasts, the vanguard of the herd, 
appeared over its crest. All rifles were 
at onee brought to bear upon them, but 
at the same instant a couple of shots 
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fired by our friends on the opposite 
side caused them to wheel from sight. 
Plunging through the deep snow up the 
slope, we soon gained the crest. 


Two beasts had fallen to the rifles of 
our friends, but the herd had made off 
towards the northwest. A number of 
the party remained to take charge of 
the animals they had killed, but with 
the rest I pushed on in pursuit of the 
herd. As there were a number of cows 
and calves in this herd, it was neces- 
sary to caution ourselves and not be the 
cause of any orphans. It was on this 
account, too, that the herd could not 
be brought to bay so easily as on other 
occasions, and thus obliged us to make 
the hunt a foot race between man and 
beast. 


Following the beaten-down trail of 
the herd, which was now some four hun- 
dred yards in advance, we_ speedily 
gained on them and as we drew uncom- 
fortably near they more than re-dou- 
bled their gait, but a beast of such 
weight and proportion may have the 
speed but is never a stayer, and thus it 
was that they were soon obliged to re- 
sume a more moderate pace. But prog- 
ress through such snow was not in the 
least: pleasant, and indeed the oxen soon 
showed this, for when quite a distance 
ahead the herd suddenly halted and 
after undergoing a number of slight 
maneuverings they swung round into 
one long line with as much uniformity 
and order as a like number of discip- 
lined soldiers. Taking advantage of our 
opportunity we stealthily but speedily 
approached the great black mass. Their 
flanks steamed,. their hoofs tore up the 
snow and their nostrils shot forth broad 
jets of steam. Crack! Crack! Crack !— 
away they swung again but three less 
their number. Crack! and a defying 
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bull which remained behind the otherg 
also shared their fate. Mell dropped 
out to fixe up those just killed, and 
with Speller I pushed on in pursuit of 
the fleeing quarry (for the rest of our 
party had dropped out). ‘‘It’s a hard 
marathon,’’ said my partly-fagged com- 
panior, but there was no time to be 
lost. 

Again the herd came to bay and this 
time one of their number was secured. 
The remainder now entered a low val- 
ley and it appeared that they intended 
following it to the sea. We took ad- 
vantage of a handicap thus presented 
us and immediately cut across the land 
towards the point where they would 
most likely pass. Slinging our pieces 
over our backs, we made off at a rea- 
sonable pace, but when about to descend 
the steep slope of a certain ravine the 
wind-undermined snows of its crest 
gave way with my weight and with the 
mass I went rolling and scambling to 
the bottom. Half dazed and smothered, 
with neck and mits full of snow, I 
emerged from-my chilly entombment to 
find my rifle erect in the snow half way 
up the slope, but after recovering my 
piece and receiving much jollying from 
my friend, we continued the hunt with 
renewed vigor. Onward we went to- 
wards our goal, the ice, the edge of 
which we reached at about the same 
time as our quarry. Again our pieces 
broke the silence but as the distance was 
far and the game fast moving our 
troubles were rewarded by only two 
more animals. We followed them as 
far as the rough ice, but here we were 
obliged to abandon all pursuit and al- 
low the sure-footed game (which was at 
home in such a rough place) mock our 
lack of agility. 

To better view the fleeing herd | 
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mounted an unusually high piece of ice. 
They were skilfully picking their way 
over the inhospitable area toward the 
distant blue hills of the far opposite 
shore. The great midnight sun was now 
at its lowest and lent a tenderness of 
hue to all its rays might fall upon, 


whilst long and shapely clouds about its 
vicinity were given colors seen only on 
such an oeceasion, and to add to the 
solemnity of the spell a tiny snowflake 
flitted by and gave that sweet and 
touching note which from its tone can be 
classed as but celestial. 





A BIG MOOSE HEAD FROM THE TANANA COUNTRY. 


The largest head secured last season in the part of Alaska named. The spread is 62% inches. Killed 
by J. B. Adams of British Columbia. 














A NATIVi HOLDING AN “INDABA” WITH HIS HEAD-MAN (CHIEF). 


TWO YEARS IN. SOUTH AFRICA 





An American’s impressions gained from extensive trading trips among 
‘ the natives of the “‘High Veldt.’’ The abundance of game found. Fero- 
ciousness of the water buffalo as shown by a fatal attack herein described. 














JOHN FLOYD NORRIS 


During my first year at college in’ mines had been in operation for about 
England circumstances arose that com- six years, and everything was, accord- 
pelled me to abandon the course I had ing to accounts, prospering in that 
laid out for myself, and look around for country. 

a means of gaining my living; and, see- The good ship ‘‘Lismore Castle’’ of 
ing how poor the chance for a young the Castle Line bore me, as well as hun- 
man in England, I decided to emigrate, dreds more fortune seekers, to Cape 
and finally decided that South Africa Town, where, with a goodly number of 
was the country that offered most in- my fellow passengers we entrained for 
ducements to the young man. The Rand Johannesburg in the Transvaal, which 
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was at that time under the Kruger re- 
gime, and where graft, which would put 
the American variety in the shade, flour- 
ished in good style. As an example of 
the way that the customs officers 
worked their graft, I will give my own 
experience: On arriving at Park Sta- 
tion, Johannesburg, we were locked in 
our compartments of the train, and let 
out in batches of about a dozen, together 
with our baggage, which was put 
through a searching process by a couple 
of poorly uniformed customs officers. I 
had with me a double-barrel rifle and 
two revolvers, on which the duty to the 
government would be in American mon- 
ey eight dollars, but one of the officers 
took me on one side and hinted that 
there would be no fuss of making of dec- 
larations, ete.—if I handed him a sov- 
ereign. Needless to say, I took him at 


his word and was O. K.’d out, and saved 
at least $3, not to speak of the trouble 


of making out of different forms: In 
every department of the Boer service 
this same kind of graft flourished—a 
little palm-oil made the wheels work 
smoothly for any and everybody. 

I secured for myself quarters in one 
cf the comfortable buildings of the Wan- 
derers’ Athletic Club, and for a day or 
two looked over the city, which was at 
that time mostly built of galvanized iron, 
with one or two fairly decent buildings 
built of brick or stone. A busy city was 
Johannesburg in those days. Every 
morning a long string of ox-wagons 
came to town laden with the produce of 
the farms for many miles around, and 
Market Square, when the open market 
was in session, was the center of attrac- 
tion—unkempt Boers and their families, 
niggers of every hue, from the dirty yel- 
low of the Hottentot’ to the inky black- 
ness of the pure-blooded Zulu, all bar- 
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tering and trading their wares for the 
necessities of life in the shape of grocer- 
ies, clothes, and in some cases whiskey. 
It was my custom the first few mornings 
to wander down to the market square, 
not with any idea of getting a position, 
but to look at the people that were so 
different from anything that I had seen 
before. One morning after I had been 
going there for four or five days, I saw 
a large wagon loaded with various ani- 
mal skins, and some fine elephant tusks, 
in charge of a big bearded man, whom 
I at first took for a Boer, but after. 
wards found to be a German. He, not- 
ing my evident interest in his outfit, 
got into conversation with me, and in- 
formed me that he had just come from 
Mashonaland after a nine months’ ab- 
sence, that he was a trader, and inci- 
dentally a great hunter, one of those 
men who had to be in the great out-of- 
doors to be able to live. An invitation 
to take a drink at the nearest saloon was 
accepted, and over our drink we found 


that our tastes ran in similar lines, for 


I too had always longed for an out-door 
life. -My passion for shooting was great 
and ever since I had been old and big 
enough to hold a gun many had been 
the scrapes I had gotten into in England 
on account of my shooting on some or 
other big landlord’s game preserves. My 
new acquaintance was named Jacob Ros- 
enberg, but commonly ealled Joe, a 
sandy-haired, red-faced giant of a man, 
standing 6 feet 2 inches in his socks, 
with a voice like a bull and a bluff 
heartiness that made him friends every- 
where. It was not long before I had 
told him what had brought me to the 
Transvaal, so when he had heard that I 
was looking for something to do he made 
the proposition to me that I should ac- 
company him on his next trip as a sort 
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of companion, and as compensation he 
offered me a share in the profits in the 
trip, and whatever hides I got by my 
own efforts were to be my own. 

He said it would make a man of me 
anyway, and the experience I should get 
would be of use to me in after years. As 
he was not going to start for a few days, 
I asked him to let me have a sleep on it, 
but next morning early I was at his 
hotel anxious to close with his offer, and 
the day after, having settled his business 
and disposed of his load, we moved with 
the wagon to Germiston, a few miles 
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tive village, took several days, but at 
last we got started for Fort Salisbury, 
our objective point, via the Limpopo 
River route, leading through Lyden- 
burg, Pietersburg, Tati and Buluwayo. 

The northern part of the Transvaal 
was at that time still full of big game. 
We passed numberless herds of antelope 
of various kinds on our way to the ford 
of the Limpopo river, killing only suf- 
ficient to supply our camp needs with 
meat. The springbok seemed to be the 
most numerous, although we saw water- 
bok, koodoos, elands, and for the first 





from Johannesburg, there to lay in a 
stock of trade goods for the trip. These 
trade goods consisted of brass and cop- 
per wire, cheap glass beads of various 
colors, the commonest kind of printed 
calico, small mirrors, sham jewelry, as- 
Segai (spear) heads of east iron made 
in Birmingham, a variety of canned 
goods for our own consumption, and 
several sacks of corn meal, called by the 
natives mealie meal, for the use of our 
five native boys. This, with the round- 
ing up of our native boys, who were 
stopping in an adjoining kraal or na- 


A MATABELE IMPI (REGIMEN). 


time I saw the little antelope that is not 
much larger than a jack rabbit, which 
the natives call the duiker. We heard 
lions roaring at times around the camp 
at night and sometimes the oxen would 
get very restless at night on account of 
some wandering hyena or jackal, but a 
brand from’ the fire would as a rule 
seare them off. Our trip to the Limpo- 
po ford was made without any really ex- 
citing incident, other than the usual in- 
cidents of a trip by ox-wagon in South 
Africa. One expects the oxen to wan- 
der off so that it takes a day to round 
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them up again. Sometimes when camp- 
ing near a natiye kraal, the boys would 
all slip away under cover of darkness 
and next morning be too drunk on kaf- 
fir-beer and ‘‘dokka’’ to be able to tra- 
vel. Dokka is the dried wild hemp, and 
the natives of South Africa smoke it in 
a‘ pipe, inhaling the smoke and take a 
drink of water before exhaling it again. 
When enough of it is smoked it has an 
effect somewhat like that produced by 
opium smoking; I have seen niggers al- 
most mad from its effects. 

Our boys got away twice, once at Pie- 
tersburg and once at a native kraal near 
the ford. On these occasions Joe went 
after them with his shambok, a piece 
of rhinocerus hide made into a quirt, 
and beat them most unmercifully all the 
way back to camp. On one occasion I 
had to remonstrate with him, as I 
thought he would have beaten one boy 
to death, but he told me that that was 
the only way to make the boys show a 
proper respect for a white man, and I 
afterwards found this to be true. Ex- 
cept in rare cases, too much kindness to 
a nigger doesn’t pay; they lose respect, 
and when the nigger loses his fear of 
the white man he will get disrespectful, 
and in some cases abusive. The only 
remedy then is a club, a good beating 
once in a while having a salutary effect. 


After we had crossed the Limpopo 
we were then in the land of the Masho- 
nas and Matabele, over whom reigned 
Lobengula, who was shot in 1896 by Col. 
Burnham, an American scout in the 
employ of the British army. At every 
kraal we now passed through we ob- 
tained permission from the head-man to 
trade. Sometimes this permission was 
given freely, but most times it took con- 
siderable indaba (talk) and a few yards 
of calico or some brass wire to get. Af- 
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ter the permission was once given the 
natives would come to our wagon with 
dried skins of various animals, some lit- 
tle virgin gold, tusks of ivory, and some- 
times karosses or skin blankets beauti- 
fully tanned, the skins of which it was. 


composed being splendidly matched. 
These karosses are quite valuable. In 
Cape Town the cheapest kind that one 
ean buy is $50, and some I have seen 
made of leopard skins were very high 
priced. We obtained them, however, for 
about one-half what they were worth at 
the coast, but the amount of haggling 
it took to make a trade somewhat sur- 
prised me. It very often oceurred that 
a deal would be made. Then the nigger 
would back out, to return again next 
day and take less than he had been of- 
fered the day previous. 

Our wagon ‘‘baas’’ boy was a huge 
Zulu well over six feet in height, and a 
celebrated runner and assegai thrower 
in his tribe. He rejoiced in the name of 
Alfred J. Pambo, and had been half 
educated at some school in Zululand, 
spoke a dozen native dialects, as well as 
English and Dutch, and was invaluable 
as an interpreter. His native name was 
2ambo. At the school he had tacked on 
the Alfred J., but what the J. stood for 
I was never able to ascertain. It was 
his custom on reaching a village to brag 
about his prowess as an assegai thrower, 
and to get the local assegai thrower into 
a contest for a wager. He would let his 
opponent win the first two or three 
throws, and then wind up the contest 
by out-throwing his adversary so badly 
that he would give up in disgust. Alfred 
would take the wager with a twinkle in 
his eye, as much as to say, ‘“‘I’m the 
greatest ever.’’ As an assegai thrower 
he was a wonder; only once in twa years 
did I ever see him suffer defeat, and 
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that was at Khamas kraal in Khama- 
land, where he met a man as big as him- 
self, and who beat him by a few yards 
at the throwing. 

We reached Buluwayo in time to at- 
tend the first sale of town lots there. It 
was only a camp of tents with some few 
stores built of galvanized iron. The 


for several years. Last year I saw that 
he had been re-elected to the mayoralty, 
and he is now a very wealthy man, but 
I know that when he struck Buluwayo 
first he hadn’t much more than the 
elothes on his back. Such is life—some 
men seek fortune, and others fortune 
seeks them. 





SEVEN PROUD MOTHERS. 


Maxim Hotel was the only one in the 
township. Lots were selling cheap in 
those days, my employer buying several 
which have since increased a thousand- 
fold in value. It was while in Buluwayo 
that I met a man from the same town as 
myself in England. He also bought 
lots, and has been mayor of the town 


We left Buluwayo and traded al! 
along the trail until we reached Fort 
Salisbury. Then, as our trade goods 
were getting low and our wagon pretty 
well loaded with hides, ete., we turned 
our faces to the south, making for Ma- 
feking in British Bechuanaland, skirt- 
ing the western slope of the Motoppo 


















hills, where game, especially eland, were 
very plentiful. We would camp a day 
or two at some good water hole and ride 
out next morning to where the eland 
would be feeding, and between us would 
nearly always get one or two, and some- 
times a leopard among the rocks of the 
foothills. Zebras were also fairly plen- 
tiful in this section, but useless as far as 
meat was concerned, so we always let 
them alone; although Joe shot two par- 
ticularly fine specimens, and prepared 
them for mounting, as he had promised 
some collector in Europe to procure 
them for him. Our Christmas day was 
spent on the open veldt, venison, with 
eanned beef as a side dish, making up 
our Christmas dinner. We drank each 
other’s health in Delagoa bay rum, 2 
raw corn spirit, about three drinks of 
which would make a man rob his own 
trunk, and loafed all the day, as the 
temperature was away above the hun- 
dred mark. The niggers had a big feed 
of venison, and gambled and sang until 
they got tired, and as a treat we gave 
each of them a big drink of the spirit, 
a tumbler fuli of which I am sure would 
kill almost any white man; but the nig- 
gers would drink a good half pint of the 
puzele, as they eall it, and then ask for 
more. They must have been copper 
lined, because ordinary whiskey, unless 
they get a whole bottle into them, does 
not seem to have any effect at all. It 
was the middle of February when we 
finally reached Mafeking. For some 
time Joe had been taking enormous 
quantities of quinine, as he felt he was 
going to have an attack of the dreaded 
coast fever, and when we reached Mafe- 
king he was in bad shape, so a doctor 
was consulted, and he advised a trip to 
the coast. This I thought would end 
my partnership with Joe, but he told me 
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he was going to take a long rest. He 
had made considerable money anyway, 
and it was coming to him, and he asked 
me to take the wagon, load up and make 
another trip, while he was gone, into 
Khamaland. I had been long enough 
with him to know how to trade, and a 
half of what I made should be mine. 
The same boys would stay with me, and 
although I knew I should feel lonesome 
without Joe’s cheering company, I was 
ready and willing to take my chances 
on making a successful trip alone. I 
saw Joe off on the coach bound for Kim- 
berley, where he could take the train 
for Cape Town, and then busied myself 
with preparations for the trip to Khama- 
land. 

It was the middle of March before I 
got fairly started, when bidding fare- 
well once more to civilization, I hit the 
trail for the wilds once more, this time 
into a but little traveled country. The 
natives were as friendly and as willing 
to trade as those that I had met on my 
previous trip through Mashonaland, and 


. several times I was invited to attend a 


big native hunt, which is really a slaugh- 
ter, as the game to be killed is surround- 
ed by a circle of native hunters who 
gradually close in on their quarry, and 
in this way sometimes a whole herd of 
antelope is slaughtered. For days be- 
fore a big hunt, runners are sent out to 
locate a place where the eland or koodoo 
are feeding. When this is found, all 
the able-bodied men of the village turn 
out, armed mostly with assegais, but oc- 
easionally you find firearms, which are 
generally of the gas-pipe, flint-lock Bel- 
gian variety, and more dangerous to the 
shooter than to the game shot at. Then 
runners are sent out to surround the 
band, which becoming confused at find- 
ing themselves surrounded, dash one 
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way and then the other until at last, 
coming within range of the best assegai 


throwers, are easily killed. In a hunt 
of this kind, very few of the animals 
ever get away. After the hunt the wom- 
en of the village come out and dress the 
animals, and a feast is held, the whole 
population eating as if they had not 
eaten anything for six months before. 
The enormous amount of meat a nigger 
can consume at one sitting is a revela- 
tion to one who has never seen them eat. 


Rhinoceri were fairly plentiful all 
through this region. The one and only 
one that I ever shot I stalked just a 
day’s march from Lake Ngami, which 
is about 120 miles southwest of Kama- 
Kama, and although called a lake is in 
reality a big swamp. He was a big fel- 
low and his horn had at some time or 
another had the tip end broken off, 
whether in combat with another of his 
own kind or with another animal I ean- 
not say. It was here at Lake Ngami 
that I had a very narrow escape from 
being gored by a water buffalo, or 
velde-beeste as the natives call them. 
Another young trader and hunter, by 
name Fred Smith, was camping at the 
lake a few miles from me, and one morn. 
ing he sent one of his boys over with a 
message to the effect that he had seen 
water buffalo spoor, and invited me to 
participate in hunting them. Taking 
my double barrel .45 Express and a 
Martini-Henry as second gun, with 
Charlie as gun bearer, I set out for his 
camp. On arriving there I found Smith 
all ready. He led the way to where the 
spoor went into a thick clump of papy- 
rus reeds which grew in great profusiou 
all around the lake. After a consulta- 
tion we decided to separate, Smith tak- 
ing the trail that the buffalo had made. 
and Charlie and I circling round abvut 
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a quarter of a mile to where the reeds 
were less thick, and where well-defined 
game trails led into them. While walk 
ing along a trail that seemed to lead di- 
rect to the water, we heard two shots, 
followed by a noise between a snort and 
a bellow, and coming directly towards 
us was a big bull buffalo, head dewn 
and tail up. I gave him both barrels, 
which did not seem to have the slightest 
effect, and turned around to get my 
other gun, only to see Charlie hitting 
the trail for all the speed that was in 
him. I, too, then started to run, but my 
feet catching in a hidden root or clump 
of grass, I came a cropper into a small 
pool of stagnant water, the bull so elose 
to me that I could almost feel his breath 
on the back of my neck. However, he 
kept on, and while I was pulling myself 
together and congratulating myself on 
my narrow escape, I heard a crash in 
the reeds and saw Charlie coming my 
way with a very sheepish look on his 
face as if he was ashamed of himself tor 
deserting me in the way he had. 1 
started to berate him for his cowardice, 
when he remarked, with a gesture to- 
wards that part of the reeds where | 
had heard the last crash, ‘‘ Hamba lapa, 
baas.’’ (Go there, master.) He led the 
way and I followed to where the bull 
lay on the ground as dead as the pro- 
verbial doornail, and just forward of 
his shoulder blade, the six-foot shaft ot 
an assegai protruded. Charlie had hid 
den in the papyrus that lined the trail 
and as the bull had come towards him, 
had given him his quietus. 

Both my bullets had hit him. One 
had raked his flank and the other was 
squarely through his breast, but such is 
their tenacity that they will often travei 
a long distance even when mortally 
wounded. I had to give Charlie a good 
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talking to for leaving me without my 
spare gun, which almost put me in a 
serious predicament, but he was so elat- 
ed at his own stopping of the animal 
that I am afraid he did not take it very 
seriously. Smith had shot at the same 
animal, but had missed both times, and 
the beast getting wind of him had bolted 
in our direction, and he did not get an- 
other chance. We did not see any more 
game that morning but were well satis- 
fied with what we had gotten; his head 
surely made a fine trophy. 





ALFRED J. PAMBO AND THE ZEBRA. 


I pulled out for Kama-Kama the next 
morning, leaving Smith at the lake. Less 
than a week later his boys came in to 
my camp outside Kama-Kama and told 
me that he had been gored by a water 
buffalo and almost disemboweled, and 
asking me to come to him at once. Need- 
less to say, I went back with them, and 
arriving at his camp found him almost 
dead, the most horrible sight that it has 
been my fate to witness. He was ripped 
open, his bowels all protruding. I could 


that I had purchased, together with a 
do nothing for him, and in his few con- 
scious moments he told me how to dis- 
pose of his effects. He died the same 
night, and we buried him there with a 
cairn of such stones as we could find to 
mark his last resting place. I was great- 
ly upset at this incident, and after re- 
turning to my camp at Kama-Kama 
with his wagon and effects, I decided to 
go on to Buluwayo and dispose of them. 
This I did, and having gotten my own 
wagon well loaded with skins, ete., as 
well as a young lion 
thirteen months old that 
I had purchased, to- 
gether with a zebra at 
Kama-Kama, I left Bu- 
luwayo for Mafeking 
once more. -I arrived in 
Mafeking the beginning 
of December, having 
been gone over nine 
months. About this 
time there were rumors 
of trouble in the Trans- 
vaal, and after Christ- 
mas, having received a 
good offer for the wag- 
on and oxen, I sold 
them and remitted the 
proceeds to Joe Rosen- 
berg, who had written 
me that he was going 
home to Germany for a time. As I had 
not enough money of my own to buy 
him out, I had perforce to do this, al- 
though I could have borrowed encuzh 
t» do so; but as it looked like there was 
trouble brewing all over the country, I 
thought best to wait a while. 

I left Mafeking for Johannesburg, in 
the Transvaal, the day after Christmas, 
taking with me Charlie, the lion and 
the zebra. On my arrival in Johannes- 
burg, the so-called reform committee had 

















full charge, so I volunteered for service 
as a civil guard, for protection of life 
and property in the town. I, with a 
young Jew, Abe Veiner, was assigned to 
guard the block in which the Court 
month afterwards, and then the trouble 
broke out with the Mashonas and Mata- 
House stood, Von Brandis Square, our 
duty being to watch the court house, 
postoffice, a few stores, and the old 
Standard theatre, from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
The second night while we were walking 
along Von Brandis street, and nearing 
the corner of Fox street, a shot was 
fired at us, passing directly between us, 
and going through the door of the Colo- 
nial Wine Vaults, the building we were 
passing at the time. We never discov- 
ered who fired it, but the shot had evi- 
dently been fired from a blacksmith 
shop that was on the opposite side of 
the street. A few days afterwards Dr. 
Jamieson surrendered with his force 
at Krugersdorp and the reign of 
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the reform committee was ended. 
I stayed around Johannesburg for a 
bele, and as it would have been impos- 
sible to have made another trip into the 
interior, I decided to again hit the trail 
for England, figuring it out that I had 
had as much excitement and good time 
as was good for any one man in the two 
years that I had been in Africa. The 
photos accompanying this article were 
taken by the Floyd Photo Co., of Jo- 
hannesburg, of which I was the silent 
partner, the active man being Mr. Er- 
nest Pilcher, and as far as I know have 
never been published before. The zébra 
is the one that I bought in Kama-Kama 
with Charlie J. Pambo standing along- 
side. I disposed of the lion in Durban 
to Fillis cireus. The zebra went to one 
of Hagenbacks’ agents, and I believe 
passed into the hands of one of the 
Rothschild family. The other photos are 
typically South African—the native 
“‘took’’ on his own stamping ground. 


Sedentary Sam 


Dis hyuh wo’kin’ to dist’action 
On sutch summah days as dis, 

Nevah had no great att’action 
Mo dan what I could resis’. 


Dis hyuh tu’hnal bugin’ tatta’hs 
Pickin’ peas an’ hoein’ co’hn 
An dis totin’ of tomatta’hs 
To de ma’ket in de mo’hn, 


Goes agin my disposition, 
An de Debil whisp’ahs, “Sam. 
Looky hy’uh, yo might be fishin’ 
Down dah by de rib’ah dam.” 


Me! but dis hyuh tu’hnal hoein’ 
Gives ma back de misery. 

Du’hn de weeds fo’ evah growin’, 
Debil, quit yo temptin’ me. 


Lawd! But is ma eyes deceivin’! 
Dats de ’oman in de do’ah! 

Bless ma hea’ht! She’s sho’ly leavin’ 
Wid hu basket fo de sto’ah. 


Hyuh, yo lazy little nigg’ah! 

Wan’ me up an’ bus’ yo head 
’Fo yo gits a minute big’ah 

Bh’ing dat pole f’hon off de shed. 


Git dat can you sees a layin’ 
Dowi dah in dose weeds an stuff. 
Pick dem wo’hms up. He’ah I’m sayin? 
Well, I guess dat’s "bout enough. 


Dat’s de boy, yo is a dandy, 
Tell yo ma when she retu’hns 
I’s gone down to wo’hk fo Mandy, 
Needen say about dem wo’hms. 


Laws a me but I jus wond’ah 
What dat ’oman’s gwine to say. 

She’ll jus raise peticl’ah thund’ah 
When she finds I’s went away. 


Come on Debil. Les’ go fishin’ 
Taint jes right I sorto guess, 
Goes agin my disposition, 
But I'll go at yo requess. 


CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 
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The Storm of Summer 


It had been a sultry afternoon. 
When you went to bed you found 
it hard to go to sleep and you 
tossed as in a fever. It must have 


been midnight when you were 
awakened by the banging of doors 


and the soughing of the wind in 





the big trees just outside the win- 
dow in the yard. Then came the 
deep roll of the thunder and the 
sudden flash of lightning that was 
blinding in its glare. 

The darkness, the uncertainty of 
the strength of the wind, the weird- 
ness of the lightning, the memory of 
cyclones, all combined in an unean- 
ny sensation. You were not deal- 
ing with a human enemy, and the 
elements, when they are raving, are 
no respecters of persons. 

The wind wails louder. You rush 
about the house to close windows. 
The limb from a nearby tree cracks 
apart and is blown in a fury against the 
side of the house. Like a flash, you 
sean your soul. You would not like 
to leave the world just yet! 

A hurried pat- 


ter of big, heavy drops—and then it de- 


The rain is coming! 
scends in torrents. Danger from the 
wind is past now, but the sharpness of 
the lightning is unpleasant as it enters 
your half-slumbers. Now everything in 
the room is revealed with startling 





brightness. Now it is as dark as a 
pocket. 

The thunder peals are further in the 
distance. As you doze back into slum- 
perland, you realize that the storm has 
spent itself. There was nothing to fear. 

In the morning, all out of doors has a 
washed appearance. The foliage is 
sparkling, and there are streams hurry- 
ing along the gutters, and but for these 
you would most have forgotten that 
there had been a storm in the night. 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 























ON THE TRAIL OF THE BIG 


EVEN THE WOMEN HUNT HERE. 





HORN 





A successful hunt for sheep and other big game in the Lillooet District 
of British Columbia. A grand hunting country described by facile pen. 








FRANK 


It was in Lillooet District, British 
Columbia, that our party found the 
eream of big game hunting. Before we 
went in we were given enthusiastic re- 
ports of wonderful bags killed there, un- 
til as we listened, we smiled supercili- 
ously at what we mentally designated 
unworthy attempts to string along: poor 
dubs of ‘‘chechakos.”’ 

Think of a country where the streams 
are alive with trout, and the grouse are 
actually tame; where in one district you 
may kill bear—black, brown and grizzly 





LEWIS 


—big horn and goat, deer and earibou; 
where four days out you run chances of 
a shot at any of the above from one 
camp! Imagine a sheep country where 
with a 5x7 camera you get a snap with 
twenty-two big horn scattered over the 
plate! Sounds like a _ hunter’s pipe 
dream of Paradise,—but it’s facts. 





Leaving the train at Lytton, the way 
to the big hunting ground of which we 
speak, lies, first, northward fifty miles 
by stage, through the magnificent val- 
ley of the Fraser, called ‘‘The River of 
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Gold,’’ Lillooet. Lillooet—the 


quaint- 
est, most picturesque, most altogether 
delightful bit of civilization that ever 
tucked itself away from the beaten path 
into the shadow of the great mountains. 


There, if you have managed things 
properly, writing to Deputy Game War- 
den Russell for a list of competent 
guides, and making the necessary ar. 
rangements with one of them by letter, 
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protected, and violators of the game 
laws are severely dealt with. 

Lillooet District is in the dry belt, so 
the days will be warm and golden, and 
the nights crisp, clear and snappy. Out 
of Lillooet, we take the twisted, thread- 
like trail that clings to the side of the 
gorge cut through the mountains by the 
North Fork of the Bridge River. The 
glint of the river’s foam and sparkle 














WHITE RIVER CAMP. 


you will find guide, outfit, horses,—all 
the paraphernalia, waiting for you. 

Judging by my experience with my 
own guide, Henry Schwartz, cook, pro- 
visions, everything, will be of the best, 
and all the manifold details which go to 
make up the success of a trip of. this 
kind will be carefully attended to. Sep- 
tember first opens the season, and I 
need hardly add you will do well to be 
two or three days in by that time if you 
can manage it. 


before the first, for the game is well 





But don’t try to hunt . 


shines hundreds of feet below us; above 
us, the splintered crests of the gnarled 
old peaks pierce the very sky. But who 
has not heard of the beauty of the Cas- 
cades! Before night we have crossed the 
North Fork, and are camped on a beau- 
tiful, sword-like piece of bench-land on 
Four Mile Creek, and there in the dis- 
tance rises the bald, old pate of Shulops 
Mountain, where we are to get our first 
sheep hunting. 

All the next day we climb, following 
the grass-bordered, wooded creeks, till at 
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an altitude of about six thousand feet we 
reach Camp Halli—Pteen. From here 
we are to hunt on Shulops for a radius 
of about seven miles. Here are deer and 
signs of bear, but it is the wily, elusive, 
sharp-eyed, keen-scented old ram we are 
after now! By seven in the morning 
we are out, the guide ahead, the guns 
slung about his shoulders, and carrying 
the binoculars; we are stooping and 
crawling stealthily after, imagining 
every rock and scraggly bush a sheep. 
Soon he silently hands us the glasses, 
and from behind a sheltering rock we 
peer long and earnestly at the tiny, 
dusty blot he indicates far up the moun- 
tain side. Sure enough, the dim, little 


dots of tawny brown resolve themselves 
into a band of a dozen rams. Many of 
them are lying in beds of shale they have 
wallowed out, but always two or three 
sentinels are standing alert, watching— 
watching—with those far-seeing eyes 
over which we haven’t a particle of ad- 
vantage with our powerful binoculars. 
At four o’clock they will go down to 
feed. The mountains are open and 
park-like at the base, bleak and open 
above; therefore the sheep has every ad- 
vantage of sight and scent and he uses 
these with a shrewd intelligence all his 
own. This demands the utmost caution, 
using every scant shelter, not daring to 
avail ourselves of many a tempting little 











THREE RAMS IN FEEDING GROUND. 
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THE BAG THAT FOUR OF US GOT IN A MONTH’S HUNTING. 


draw, for we must ‘‘keep the wind of 
them. 

Hour after hour we creep along, nec- 
essarily making wide detours, sometimes 
over cliffs where there is actual danger, 
more often plowing through the soft 
shale.» At last, lying under the tipped- 
up edge of a granite boulder, showing 
not even an eyebrow to betray our pres- 
ence, we are hidden within a hundred 
yards of the run they must come down 
to feed. We ean see they are beginning 
to bestir themselves, the bigger rams 
bunting up one or two stragglers who 
seem a bit disposed to loaf. The old 
king ram in the lead, the rest following 
in order of size and strength, down they 
scramble, leisurely, with much stately 
wagging of heavy heads, their massive, 
curling horns glistening in the sun. They 
sean every crevice and cranny of the 


ground above and about them, and we 
can see their little, sharp-pointed ears 
flick forward at the slightest sound. 

The guide rests, 
Your hand on 


The guns are ready. 
watch in hand, intent. 
the gun barrel tingles* Your conscious- 
ness has dwindled: down to just two 
things in all the silent world—the gleam- 
ing rifle-sight and the little brown mark 
that is steadily approaching. 

Bing! 
white 


**Now!’’ whispers the guide. 
Bing! Pin-n-g! A flash of 
rumps, and they are off up the moun- 
tain side like bits of down in a whirl- 
wind! Zigzagging, seattering, back to 
the bedding ground they seud; not in 
long, striding lopes like a dear, but 


horned heads pressed back on woolly 


shoulders, bodies flat to the ground, 
You see that the big fellow 
who was leader is running, but is not 


they run! 
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gaining ground like the rest. ‘‘ You got 
him in the shoulder!’’ shouts the guide. 
‘*Quick! At ’em again!’’ Biff! Bing! 
Twice you let him have it, and then a 
lucky shot through the back of the neck, 
and down he comes, crashing, tumbling, 
rolling among the rocks—and you know 
the prize is won. 

Truly, there is no kinglier sport than 
hunting the Canadian big horn! And 
no hunter ever left the Cascades, no 


time are seen bands of a hundred and 
twenty-five to a hundred and fifty ewes, 
with from fifteen to eighteen rams. 

During this time we have fished from 
lakes and streams that literally swarm 
with trout. We have killed deer and 
bear; every day seeing the former in 
such numbers that our mere statement 
would hardly be credited by our sports- 
men in the States; they would have to 
see for themselves to believe it. 





A KINGLY ARRAY OF TROPHIES. 
The Baron’s bag (we met him on the way), engin d tna two grizzlies, four caribou, four sheep, six goats 
a 


n 


matter what the nature and variety of 
his previous experience, who did not 
take off his hat to the Lillooet sheep. 
You have to give it to them. 

However, on this as on most hunting 
trips, the days slip after each other all 
too quickly. We make Little Big Horn 
and Camp Shulops, then Little Fish 
Lake, in which section is the breeding 
ground of the sheep. There in breeding 


two stags. 


Two weeks brings us to the head of 
Tyaughton, with thirty-five miles of the 
pick of the sheep grounds before us. 
From there, and from the heads of Big 
Creek and Churn Creek, we may, if we 
like, hunt our sheep with horses—the 
only place in America, I think, where 
this may be done.* Every morning we 





{*There are many places in the United 
States where this can be done,—Ed.] 






































ride out to the sheep grounds, turning 
our animals over to the boy while we 
stalk the game. At night huw good it 
seems to throw a weary leg over the sad- 
dle and jog serenely campward. 

But no lazy man’s tricks when we 
reach White River and Gun Creek. 
Here we are in the glaciers, and even if 
you don’t hunt, put off your Switzer- 
land trip this year, and come here to 
explore a new and just as grandly beau- 
tiful land. Range on range, peak on 
peak, snowfield and glacier, all swept to- 
gether in sublime confusion! There are 
summery lakes, bordered with daintiest 
flowers and delicate grasses, carrying 
steely-blue icebergs on their shimmering 
waters. Magnificent sweeps of park- 
land and warm, green meadows, rich 
with luscious berries, are shadowed by 
bleak, unscaleable heights of ice and 


snow. 

Here we find the biggest rams—no 
ewes—and it is in the jagged, barren 
spurs off these ranges that we get our 
goat. 


Sure-footed, swift as an arrow, 
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he gives us splendid sport; and he is 
found in such numbers that every one 
easily bags the limit. In fact, in twen- 
ty-five days out a good shot should kill 
the limit in all the big game. Even in 
two weeks one may make a fairly good 
record; four weeks is excellent, and six 
weeks best of all. 

When we camp at Stick Lake we have 
reached the summit, and soon we are 
circling slowly down to Lillooet again. 
On the twenty-seventh day we sight Se- 
ton Lake, gleaming like a giant sapphire 
in an emerald cup. 

On that last night we linger long in 
tne camp-fire’s glow, recounting and 
embellishing the day’s adventures and 
listening to the stories of the guides. 
Reluctantly we knock the ashes from our 
pipes and roll up in our blankets. With 
a drowsy eye fixed on the red coals’ fit- 
ful glimmer, we regretfully remember 
that tomorrow’s night will find us once 
more civilized and shaven, and our Lil- 
looet hunt among the things that were. 


Trail Burn 


There’s a winding trail in the far north woods, 


Under majestic trees, 


Where the branches bend ’neath their snowy hoods, 
And whisper of mysteries; 

Where a subtle incense fills the air 
From censers by fairies swung, 

And the woods and winds hold converse there 
In a mystic unknown tongue. 


Where the wild things write on the white expanse 
The tales of their tragic lives, 


And strange, 


weird figures weave and dance 
Under the moonlit skies. 


And the fires of the trail burn into my blood, 
And my feet are set to go 

Where the cedars part to show the blaze 
That points to the trail below. 


IRENE POMEROY SHIELDS. 














piace comma 


THE ATHLETIC TROUT. 


A large steel-head trout attempting to leap an 18-foot fall in the Rogue River, 
- near Medford, Oregon. 

















U. S. SIGNAL STATION, SUMMIT OF PIKE'S 





PEAK; ALTITUDE, 14,147 FEET. 


LIVING ABOVE TIMBERLINE 





until November. 





Detailing the incidents of alife on Pike’s Peak from early May 
The beauties of the transition from winter to 
summér; effects of elevation on human, animal and vegetable life. 








M. E. SOTH 


How many of the thousands who have 
made the ascent of Pike’s Peak in the 
height of summer have stopped to won- 
der what must be the life of those who 
live from early spring till winter sets in 
above timber line on this famous moun- 
tain? I suppose, if they think of it at 
all, they imagine it must be a barren and 
lonely existence, little thinking of the 
wonderful life to be enjoyed only in 
some such peculiar situation. 

From the first of May till the middle 
of November one unceasing, ever-chang- 
ing panorama is spread before the eyes 
of those who can look down from these 
great elevations. The peculiar blue 





clearness of this upper air allows such 


.an extended field of vision that the dis- 


tant mountains with every detail of the 
valleys between stand out so distinctly 
as to appear almost unreal. The effect 
is like that of a calcium light thrown 
upon a stage and I have sometimes at 
evening seen the jagged rocks at the 
brink of the ‘‘bottomless pit.’’ and ‘‘the 
crater’’ outlined with a blue tinge as 
though seen through a lens. The majesty 
of a storm, the peacefulness of a summer 
day, the sadness of an autumn land- 
seape are here intensified a thousand- 
fold, making it impossible for life up 
here to become common or monotonous. 
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COG LOCOMOTIVE ON 25 PER CENT. GRADE. 


After a storm in early May the morn- 
ings are without exception clear and 
still; the sky is the bluest of blues im- 
aginable, a peculiar deepness of blue, 
not seen at low altitudes. On the earth 
nothing can be seen but snow, white and 
soft like down, a veritable mantle. No 
rocks appear yet, and the fringe of 
spruce at timber line across the valley 
only accentuates instead of breaking the 





whiteness. Miles and miles of white hills 
all below, roll and recede till the eye 
sees the peaks of the Sangre de Cristo 
range one hundred miles away, as tiny 
white islands in a white sea of tumbling 
white hills. 

Later in the season, after a storm, we 
may see the valley fitted with an ocean 
of cloud, usually white-crested, with 
darker depths and, if there is a little 
wind, tossing and breaking against the 
higher hills like a real wave-tossed shore. 
Ever striving to advance, pushed back by 
the upper air currents, here breaking to 
disclose a bit of green valley, there clos- 
ing in over some rocky ravine, the as- 
cending: wisps sometimes dissolving into 
nothing in the warm upper air only to- 
form again into huge white balls as the 
current forces them down over the sad- 
dle, this scene is not to be compared to 
anything ever witnessed at ordinary lev- 
els. 

And when the snow melts, usually late 





WINDY POINT, ON PIKE’S PEAK COG ROAD. 
(6) 


























in May, such torrents and leaping cat- 


aracts from every rocky ledge! Such a 
change in the landscape! Summer does 
not come gradually to Pike’s Peak. Some 
morning in June she is here! 


Every snow bank disappears as if by 
magic, meadows are submerged, streams 
and lakes fill with sparkling water, grass 
greens and blossoms blow in a week’s 
time. For even at this great elevation 
there are considerable stretches of roll- 
ing, grassy meadow land separating the 
the rock fields and softening into round- 
ed forms the tops of many of the hills. 
The lakes which supply Colorado 
Springs with water appear but a stone’s 
throw below and the streams which feed 
them run past our doors. 


The first flowers to be found are those 
of the pennycress, often seen thrusting 
their pink-and-white heads up through 
the snow. By the time the summer 
slopes are here the tiny alpine forget-me- 
not has opened its blue eyes, and by the 
time the snow is gone the meadows are 
covered with a wealth of color. Every 
hue of the rainbow is woven into a ear- 
pet of blossoms, all tiny, not more than 
three inches tall, but so full of fragrance 
that the wind carries it for miles and 
the dwellers of the lowland say: ‘‘It 
smells like summer today,’’ not realizing 
that the peak has changed its furry 
snow robe for its spangled summer 
dress. Later, larger and more succulent 
plants will bloom among the rocks, but 
while they are more noticeable, their 
charm is not so great as that of these 
early ones whose haste to develop seems 
to say ‘‘Get busy! We must cover this 
bare old peak before the tourists get 
here.’’ Few people realize that there is 
such an abundant and diversified flora 
above timber line, the popular opinion 
being that an alpine flora consists of 
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THE BOTTOMLESS PIT. 


perhaps a dozen moss-like plants. During 
the past season I collected, beside mosses 
and grasses, one hundred and five true 
flowering species from above 12,000 feet, 
many of them very showy and beautiful, 
and most of them not at all difficult to 
secure. 

About the first of June the little resi- 
dents of the underwerld awake and show 
their bright eyes among the rocks; the 
mountain mice and rats appear to roam 
about all winter as we always find them 
on our arrival and the snow is always 
covered with their queer, pointed tracks; 
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A TYPICAL LANDSCAPE. 


Boulder and turf-covered slopes with undulating 
sky-line. 


so, too, the ravens and crested jays; but 
now we begin to see the marmots and the 
chipmunks, the magpies and camp rob- 
bers chatter and squabble over scraps 
thrown out and whole families of furry, 
black-nosed ‘‘ground hogs’’ sun them- 
selves on the rocks. 

The days are neither too hot nor too 
cold, while the nights are comfortably 
spent under blankets. To be explicit, the 
highest point reached by the thermom- 
eter was 68° F., at 1 o’clock, p. m., Au- 
gust 5th, while the nights averaged 45° 
KF’. for July and August. A good many 
of the popular notions concerning life in 
high altitudes have proved to be falla- 
cious. We are perfectly well; the heart 
beats a little faster, but regularly, and 
the nerves are not conscious of any 
strain. There is no difficulty along cul- 
inary lines save that it requires a longer 
time to cook many articles, and pastry 
requires a slightly different proportion 


of ingredients; beans are a staple arti- 
ele and all the other things I had heard 
could not be cooked in high altitudes are 
as readily prepared. I had often read 
that house cats could not live in high al- 
titudes{ but the finest one I ever had 
grew from kittenhood above 12,000 feet ; 
their fur was much finer and thicker 
than that of those living lower down and 
their size and intelligence were remark- 
able. It is impossible to keep a dog up 
here, as the isolation seems to prey upon 
them and they make friends and depart 
with every passing tourist. Several 
make regular trips up and down, two or 
three times a week and one, wiser than 
the others, goes up with a burro party, 
lies down in a corner of the Summit 
House and waits till he hears the train 
whistle, then goes out to the car and 
rides down. 

It sometimes rains ‘‘a day and a 
night’’ of warm rain without a trace of 
hail or snow, but almost every after- 
noon through July and August we are 
apt to have a hailstorm accompanied by 
a strong electrical disturbance. It is dif- 
ficult to ‘‘ground’’ electrical instru- 
ments because of the depth of ‘‘ ground 
water,’’ but this is accomplished to some 
extent by wires leading to the rails of 
the cog track and thus conducting over- 
charges to lower levels. 

About the first of September these 
storms cease and we have six weeks of a 
beautiful golden age. Brilliant sunrises, 
golden days and gorgeous sunsets suc- 
ceed each other, making ideal harvest 
days for the little mountain creatures 
gathering winter stores. 

Cottontails seamper, coyotes bark in 
the moonlight, and some day in October 
we are treated to a sight not often seen 
so close to thickly-settled country, the 
Pike’s Peak herd of mountain sheep. 
There are about forty of them of all 
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sizes and of various ages. No one knows 
where they spend the summer, but every 
autumn they are seen crossing the sad- 
cle of Pike’s Peak and sometimes they 
remain in the neighborhood for several 
weeks. Protected, as they are, by the 
game laws of the state, they seem to ex- 
perience little fear and have allowed us 
to come quite close to them and have sub- 
mitted to our observations for some time 
before scampering over the crest of the 
hills. 

Winter comes, like summer, in a night. 
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About November Ist some morning the 
ground is white, the wind roars and the 
air is filled with cloud and snow so that 
we cannot see ten feet before us. This 
may not continue long, but the snow re- 
mains in patches, the chill is in the air, 
and we go down to a lower altitude for 
the winter, feeling that those who regard 
the trip to Pike’s Peak as but an inci- 
dent of a summer’s tour catch not a whit 
of the spirit of the mountain which calls 
to us every spring, ‘‘Come back! away 
and up from common things!’’ 


Reflections 


Each trembling leaf and overhanging bough 
Is mirrored in the silent stream below, 

No ripple mars its crystal clearness now— 
softly the waters flow. 


High overhead in endless numbers float 

White clouds, which in the water under me 

Glide lazily—each one a tiny boat 

Upon a turquoise sea, 

And on the silver surface of the stream, 

Reflected there from somewhere up apove, 

Through half-closed eyes I see, as m a 
dream, 

Faces of those I love. 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 


The Desert 


Great desert! Bleak desert! Great desert! Fair desert! 


So brown, so bare, so dry— 
Thy hills the grave of many men, 
Their dirge the coyote’s cry; 
How few would call thee beautiful, 
How few would worship thee— 
And yet, thy barren, treeless hills 
Are life and home to me! 


Great desert! Vast desert! 
Thy silences [I love; 
The barest peak among thy hills 
Is where my feet would rove. Fi 
Those hills are one vast treasure chest 
Of silver, copper, gold; 
Thou hidest wealth beneath thy breast, 
Immeasurable, untold! 


When sunset paints the West 

In hues of copper, gold and bronze, 
’Tis then [ love thee best. 

Thy lines are softened then; the light 
Transfigures peaks of brown 

To peaks of massive bronze, and flings 
On each a golden crown. 


Great desert! My desert! 
I give my life to thee. 

My hands would loose thy treasure chest— 
Do not withhold the key! 

And when I’ve found thy hidden wealth, 
Solved all thy problems deep, 

I’ll lay me down upon thy breast 
In my last earthly sleep. 


ADDISON NEIL CLARK. 





























ILLEGALLY HELD QUAIL IN OHIO. 


Nearly a thousand quail illegally held by a Cincinnati hotel were captured from the cold storage 
plant by representa..ves of the Ohio State Game Commission last winter. The Sinton Hotel was the 
offender of the law. Here is Ohio State Game Ccmmissioner C. C. Acton, and the seized quail. He 
is just opening up the boxes for court inspection. 





HUNTING BRUIN 


IN COLORADO 








After the hounds in a favored section of the Centennial State, 
in the company of an experienced guide. 
cident to winning a bear on a hard chase, pursued by hounds. 


The excitement in- 








ADAM BREEDE 


‘*Have a good time?”’ 

‘*What’d you get?”’ 

These are the first queries that are 
fired at a sportsman upon his return af- 
ter a brief hunt in the hills. And why 
shouldn’t they be? Don’t these two 1n- 
terrogations put it point-blank up to the 


nimrod to unbosom himself and tell of 


his success or failure? However, it usu- 
ally goes without saying that a sports- 
man has a good time—whether he be suc- 
cessful in his quest of game or whether 
he be snowbound in camp—for it is the 
mere satisfaction of being in the Nom- 
ad’s land living close to Nature that 
quickens the sportsman’s pulse and 
cheers his heart. 

When one stops to think that within 
twenty-four hours he can transplant 
himself from Hastings, Neb., to Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., and be in the midst 
of a splendid big game district, it is sur- 
prising that there are so few hunters 
who make the trip. 

Steamboat Springs lies in the eastern 
part of Routt county and is a thriving 
little city of about 4,000 inhabitants. It 
took but a day to pack out from ‘‘Steam- 
boat’’ to Bivens Brothers’ ranch, the 
place which we called‘‘The Sportsman’s 
Paradise.’’ Twelve years ago David 
Bivens and family moved from the west- 
ern part of Nebraska to the eastern part 
of Colorado, where they remained until 
two years later, when Mr. Bivens went 
prospecting for land, and then it was 
that he dropped into one of the largest 


and best canons in that state. The soil 
was rich, with mountains of timber on 
either side, while a fine stream of water 
thirty feet wide rushed against boulders 
and other small rocks on its way into 
Elk River. Mr. Bivens located in this 
cahon—and today the Bivens ranch 
takes in 14,000 acres of choice land, and 
has a cattle range of twenty miles. Up 
this deep canon we established camp 

It was Tuesday morning, April 26th, 
that we climbed out of our blankets at 
4 o’clock, and after a hasty breakfast 
quickly saddled our horses and started 
up the canon, followed by sixteen of the 
best bear and lion dogs in the state of 
Colorado. 

There were three of us in the party: 
Steve Elkins, the guide, Clifford Wilder, 
editor of the La Jara (Colo.) Chronicle, 
and the writer. Mr. Wilder had joined 
the party for the purpose of trying out 
two of his dogs, and he was more than 
pleased with the good work they did. 

We had traveled about one mile when 
we went into a canon on the right. 
Here we hunted for a couple of hours 
and were about to pass the place up 
when Steve discovered a faint sign of a 
footprint in the shale. He sprang from 
his horse and after a careful examina- 
tion pronounced it ‘‘bear.’’ By this time 
the dogs were sniffing the ground, and 
**Lady’’ and ‘‘Denver,’’ the two fore- 
most trailers, were making a large cir- 
ele. Suddenly the stillness was awak- 
ened by the sonorous baying of ‘‘ Den- 
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ver’’ and ‘‘Lady.’’ Like a flash the 
entire pack of hounds and Airedales 
were off on the chase together—yelping 
and baying at every jump. The trail led 
down the south side of the mountain, 
which was almost free from snow, across 
the cafion and to the top of the moun- 
tian on the south. Steve left his horse 
with us and followed the dogs. Wilder 
and I took the horses around the foot of 
the mountain, hoping to head off the 
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on the chase. This acted as a stimulant 
and I headedinthedirection from which 
came the barking. It was almost impos- 
sible to take half a dozen steps without 
breaking through the light crust on the 
snow and sinking almost to the shoul- 
ders. Then came the work of digging 
out of it, and that was no easy task, 
either. It surely was slow going, for at 
times I was compelled to crawl on my 
hands and knees for a long distance in 





MR. BREEDE AND HIS 


But when we arrived there not a 
dog could we see, not a sound could we 
hear. We succeeded in getting near the 
top, but here we ran into snow that was 
from three to fifteen feet deep. Wilder 
decided to take the horses batk and try 
to get around the mountain from the 
other side. Then it was that I started 
I had 


bear. 


in bucking snow at every step. 
not gone far when I heard the dogs hot 





BEAR. 


order to make any progress. And while 
I was doing this the dogs were giving 
old Bruin a run for his life. Up one hill 
and down another, over fallen timbers 
and through the jungle—that was the 
route I had to follow. Old Bruin would 
make great time going down the side of 
a mountain, as he would slide on his 
haunches and take one or two big Jumps 
and land at the bottom, while the dogs 
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would break through the snow and have 
a hard time of it. But on climbing the 
mountain the dogs would make good 
gains on the bear. 


It was 9:30 when the chase started, 
and it was 1 o’cloeck when I shelled old 
Bruin with enough lead to sink a battle- 
ship. When he hit the ground the dogs 
hit him and every one of them had a 
good chance to pull at the long, black 
fur. The bear was a three-year-old, coal 
black, and weighed over 400 pounds. As 
he was killed high up on the mountain 
we had to slide him down on the snow 
to a point where a horse could be led. 
We made good time getting back into 
camp, and by 5 o’clock that afternoon 
we had the bear skinned, the meat hung 
up to cool and supper on the table. 

On account of the bad weather we did 
no more hunting until Friday, when we 
had the hardest chase Steve Elkins ever 
experienced in his twelve years of bear 
hunting, and the hardest I ever care to 
experience. It was 9 o’clock in the 
morning when the dogs took the trail. 
We had deserted our horses two hours 
prior and were slowly climbing to the 
top of the highest peak on the range 
when the entire pack of dogs started on 
the chase. The trail led to the top of the 
mountain, then down into a jungle of 
rocks where the walls were so steep that 
it was impossible for the dogs to follow 
without assistance, and Steve was there 
to help the dogs over the rocks. Out of 
this jungle we finally wormed our way 
and followed the trail down the ravine 
and up onto the mountain. Here the 
snow was ten and twelve feet deep, and 
all day we followed through it, at a 
snail’s pace. The bear was a little fellow 
but he certainly was going some, and 
we followed in his trail from 9 o’clock 
in the morning until 4:30 that after- 














THE AUTHOR AND LYNX. 


noon—never stopping thirty seconds for 
As the chase led across a thirty- 
foot stream we were soaked to the skin, 
and our constant battling with the snow 
kept us in that condition all day. About 
4 a’clock we thought we had old Bruin 
all in, but by a clever ruse he fooled the 


a rest. 


dogs and made his getaway. He did it 
so quickly and so easily that we hardly 
realized how and when it happened. But 
we soon found out that when the bear 
reached the top of the mountain he ran 
around one corner of it, and after cut- 
ting a figure eight he back-tracked for 
a quarter of a mile. And that is how 
he fooled the dogs and outwitted us. It 
was a_ chase that lasted nearly eight 
hours under the most trying and diffi- 
cult circumstances, and that is why we, 
as well as the dogs, were about ‘‘all in’”’ 
that night. 

Another snowstorm kept us in camp 
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until Monday morning, when we got a 
lynx. It was a short but hard chase, 
but the dogs had the lynx treed by 9 
o’clock, and I shot it a few minutes 
later. As this was the first lynx I had 
ever seen in the wilds, and as they are 
a very rare animal, I considered myself 
quite fortunate in being able to add his 
pelt to my collection of furs. 

The hunt ended with the killing of the 
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lynx, for that night a hard snowstorm 
began and was still in progress when we 
broke camp two days later. 

To the sportsman who desires to get 
bear or other big game let me say that 
there is no better guide through the 
West than Steve Elkins of Steamboat 
Springs. He is a true sportsman, a 


thorough and conscientious hunter and a 
splendid companion. 


Possibility 


The tiny sprout just pushirg througn the 


earth 


May hope to reach the oak’s exalted sta- 


tion; 


The farmer lad, although of humble birth, 
May live to be the ruler of a nation. 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 


A SPORTSMAN, HIS CAMP, HIS FAMILY AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Herewith is presented a picture of Cam 
Mr. Ernest Coler, the host, whose robust 
hills, and is probabl 


his valued articles have reese the Arms and Ammunition Department of Outdoor Life. 
ll as one of the managers prove) Ey Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 
cture is made u 


the publicity head (as we 
town, N. Y. The perecnnel of the accompanying 
Rockwell, Henry Ryan, Mrs. Ernest Coler, Miss 


one of the most confirmed cranks with the rifle and revolver extant. 


e Freitas, 


Coler, situated a few hours by train from New York City. 
igure is shown at the right, 


is a frequent habitue of the 
Many of 
Mr. Coler is 
of Tarry- 
as follows: Left to right—Berry 


Mrs. erry Rockwell, Ernest Coler. 
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HUNTING WILD TURKEYS IN TAMAULIPAS. 


The result of two hours’ hunting located sixty miles from Tampico on May 12, 1910. 


MEXICO—-THE LAND OF 


CAPT. A. W. LEWIS 


As the swollen river inundates its 
banks, so the overflow of the great 
stream of immigration from the East 
to. West in the United States is being 
poured over its borders into Canada and 
Mexico. 

For five years I have watched this 
movement, at first puzzled at the rea- 
son for the exodus and then interested 
to know the nature of the magnet draw- 
ing these departing hordes. I shall not 
in this article refer to Canada. Nearly 
all are acquainted with prevailing con- 
ditions there; so, I shall speak only of 
Mexico, that mysterious Southland, 
which has so much of the romantic at- 
tached to its history, which’ is of inter- 
est to us all, but here I shall deal only 


Bag, five gobblers. 


MYSTERY 


with the subjects of practical and ma- 
terial interest. I have studied carefully 
the conditions here and believe now I 
understand the reasons, in a measure, 
for the great movement from the United 
States to our sister republic on the 
south. 

Americans are coming here because 
it is the true land of opportunity today. 
It is ruled in a wise and tolerant man- 
ner and the government adequately pro- 
tects foreign investments and the per- 
sons of foreign residents. This is the 
prime essential to the man who goes to 
an alien country with the object of mak- 
ing it his permanent abode. In addi- 
tion, Mexico has an incomparable cli- 
mate, vast areas of virgin agricultural 
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lands which ean be had at exceedingly 
low prices, as compared to those ruling 
for land in the States today, and these 
Mexican lands have a capacity for pro- 
duction that is startling to one acquaint- 
ed with agricultural conditions in the 
Central States. The cheapness of labor 
makes it possible for the American here 
to cultivate areas with a small 
amount of his own work in the way of 
direction. 

The prices of farm products are much 
than in the United States, for 
the reason that Mexico agricuiturally is 
not a self supporting country, and will 
not be for many years in spite of her 
great area of productive land. The 
this is the great masses of 
her population are not industrious nor 
intelligent agriculturalists when work- 
At the busy port 
almost daily 
steamers dicharging cargoes of corn, 
year by 
During the 


large 


higher 


reason for 
ing for themselves. 
of Tampico one ean see 


with the price of corn ruling 
year at $1.00 per bushel. 
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year 1909 the price for corn rose to 
$1.50 per bushel. These prices prevail 
notwithstanding the government has re- 
moved all duties on imported corn. Mex- 
ico has always been and always will re- 
main an importer of corn for the reason 
that the area where corn can be raised 
is limited. Thus corn raised in Mexico 
will always command prices equal to or 
higher than the price of corn in the 
United States plus freight, handling 
charges, shrinkage, commission, insur- 
ance and duties. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to conceive that the price can 
searcely go below $1.00 per bushel in 
future years, even granted the produc- 
tion constantly increases. Hence, farm- 


ers who ean grow corn intelligently do 
better growing corn in the corn district 
of Mexico than at home. 

The raising of the fibre plants, Hene- 
quen, Ixtle and Zapupe is, however, in 


my opinion destined to become the most 
profitable industry in Mexico and the 
one which the great majority of the 


EVOLUTION OF THE FIBRE PLANT. 


Zapupe fibre plant growing, the matured leaves cut and ready for the mill, 


and the finished product— 


fibre ready for shipment. 
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A ZAPUPE FIBRE FIELD IN TAMAULIPAS, NEAR 


American farmers migrating to this 
country will ultimately adopt as the 
easiest road to wealth. The Pan Amer- 
ican Magazine so far back as 1907 re- 
ports the total value of fibres exported 
from Mexico annually as $40,000,000.00, 
I do not believe there is a branch of 
tropical or semi-tropical production 
which will yield a larger profit than 
this fibre. The demand for it is ever 
on the increase and new uses are con- 
stantly being found for it in the manu- 
facturing field. Its growth is simple 
and requires no culture knowledge and 
is in full production the third 
Corn ean be grown while the fibre 
plants are arriving at maturity. After 
a eareful investigation I am convinced 


year. 


Zapupe, of all the varieties grown, is- 


best suited for development by the 
American farmer. Results from land 
already planted in the neighborhood of 
Tampico, in the state of Tamaulipas, 
prove that this Zapupe will show a net 
profit of $10,000 to $15,000 per year 
(American money) on one _ hundred 
(100) aeres in cultivation. 

Sugar is another great source of 
wealth. Mexican lands yield immense 
revenues in the raising of sugar cane. 
This is especially adaptable to rich bot- 
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tom lands and when once in production 
will yield a full crop for ten years. It 
little cultivation and the re- 
turns often reach as high as $200.00 per 


requires 


acre. 

Another remarkable souree of income 
to the farmer during the past few years 
has been the raising of tomatoes for the 
States. 

Tamaulipas, 


winter: markets in the Some 
state of 


proximity to the 


growers in the 


which is in close 


United States, have reported an earn- 
ing of from $500.00 to $800.00 per acre 
through the raising of winter tomatoes. 


The demand for winter vegetables is al- 
ways greater than the supply and ever 
inereasing. 

I have seen in the state of Tamauli- 
forty feet in 
height, in bearing and in bloom. I have 


pas wild orange trees 
seen orange orchards from one to six 
years old, growing without any irriga- 
tion whatsoever, that were as fine as 
any orchards I have ever seen in Cali- 
fornia or in Florida with just as great 
producing capacity and bearing as fine 
a quality of fruit. The limited few who 
have embarked in this field of enter- 
prise are reaping rich rewards 
their orange groves. 

And so I could continue infinitely, it 


from 
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would seem to me, naming the wonder- 
ful possibilities of this land, so long 
overlooked and undeveloped. 

Game is here in abundance every- 
where. In the Isthmanian States, along 
the Pacific coast, in fact there is no- 
where that game cannot be found in 
great quantities. During a ride of one 
and a quarter miles in the state of Ta- 
maulipas on the 14th day of May I ac- 
tually jumped thirty-six white tailed 
deer and four wild turkey. The set- 
tlers here seldom waste ammunition on 
small game, but our old friend, ‘‘Bob 
White,’’ is everywhere, wild pigeons 
are here by the million and many vari- 
eties of other feathered game. A gen- 
tleman in Tampico during the past sea- 
son killed 112 canvas-back duck in five 
and one-half hours. Tarpon can _ be 
found in thousands all along the eastern 
coast of Mexico and Tampico has be- 
come famous for its tarpon fishing, al- 
though there are equally as many to be 
found at other points along the Gulf 
coast of the republic. 

Yes, truly, Mexico abounds in oppor- 
tunities, not only for farmers, but for 
business men, as well. I have confirmed 
myself here to the agricultural possibil- 
ities, as it would require a volume for 
me to detail what has been accomplished 
and what still remains open here in the 
commercial field. 

The place to go is the question of 
prime importance of course, to those 
who contemplate investigating condi- 
tions here with a view to settlement. I 
have been through the republic in al- 
most every state and now after mature 
deliberation I unhesitatingly name the 
state of '‘lamaulipas as my preference 
for an American agriculturist. Every 
product I have named in this article is 
being grown with enormous success 
here. 
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Land can be had still at most reason- 
able prices and on good terms. There 
is a large American agricultural settle- 
ment here and they would be of great 
help to the new-comer unacquainted 
with conditions, and last and best rea- 
son of all 1t 1s only twenty-four hours 
from the United States and has for its 
harbor city, Tampico, unquestionably 
destined to be the most important port 
in Mexico. 

The man with a little money in bank 
who wants a safe and sure investment, 
the farmer who finds the price of lands 
now in the United States too high, he 
who seeks a more equable climate where 
he can escape the rigors of the cold 
winters in the middle states, should in- 
vestigate conditions in Mexico. This re- 
public is on the very threshhold | of 
tremendous development and only the 
skirmish line is now in the land of all 
the hosts that in the next ten years will 
flock here. 

It is as sure to follow as night the day. 
Land prices in the United States are 
soaring skyward daily. European 
immigration is ever increasing 
There is a growing tendency’ on 
the part of the masses in the crowded 
walks of commercial life to return to the 
soil, and, therefore, immigration from 


~America is morally sure to increase year 


by year. 

Will the cold snow fields of Canada 
attract when the balmy atmosphere of 
Sunny Mexico beckons the wanderer to 
cross the Rio Grande? I think not. 
Fifteen years at most will see these fer- 
tile, virgin, agricultural fields swal- 
lowed with the on-coming tide of immi- 
gration even as the vast regions of all 
the great West have yielded to the set- 
tler. 

Today is the day of opportunity in 
Mexico. : 

Tampico, Mexico, May 20, 1910. 


VACATION 


DAYS 


JOHN FRANKLIN GREENAWALT 


This is the vacation season—the days 
when the seductive call of mountain and 
stream is loud and instant, and _ the 
heart of the city man throbs in joyful 
anticipation of the delights of sylvan 
dell or rugged mountain fastness. Or- 
dinarily there is a fascination attached 
to the solving of business problems; but 
with the approach of ‘‘dog days’’ the 
office loses its charm; statistics, meth- 
ods, plans and estimates are transformed 
into hideous monsters. Then it is that 
books and papers become lakes and riv- 
ers; the cedar of the pencils changes to 
jointed bamboo; the despised housefly 
assumes the form of a brown hackle; 
and the incessant, discordant clicking of 
the typewriter is lost in the siren song 
of the bills. In imagination the meta- 
morphosis is complete and the picture ir- 
resistible. 

When this point has been reached 
there is nothing for it but to close the 
desk and answer the call. A few hours 
and the coveted spot is reached. Mind 
and-body relax, and the thrill of final 
freedom is followed by a grateful accept- 
ance of the spirit of rest that pervades 
nature’s vast solitudes. Then follow 
haleyon days. Whether luring the finny 
tribe; searching out new specimens of 
the heterogeneous mountain flora; 
studying the habits of the timid denizens 
of the woods; or climbing from peak to 
peak the better to view the pictures 
spread upon nature’s canvas by the 
brush of the Master Painter; whatever 
the diversion, here, in the Jap of nature, 
there is peace and quietude. There is 


no strife, no turmoil——and the soul de- 
lights in the musie of the spheres. 


But the grandeur and the vastness of 
forest and mountain are awe-inspiring. 
The man alone in this wilderness of 
towering peaks and crags and wooded 
slopes is impressed with a sense of his 
own insignificance. He looks aloft and 
trembles. He feels that he is a pigmy, 
an ant, an atom. But 
“This our life, exempt 
Finds tongues in trees, 


: brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


from public haunt 
books in running 


And so when the man begins, in hu- 
mility, to depreciate his own being, the 
granite walls speak in words that start 
his pulses to throb and the red blood 
courses anew. ‘‘Oh Man, thou art great- 
er than I. It is true that confined in 
my treasure-vault is wealth sufficient 
for the kingdoms of the world. But I 
am helpless, and thou holdest the key. 
There is no life nor power within my 
rock-bound breast; but thou art a liv- 
ing power—a vital force. The elements 
of a thousand centuries have buffetted 
against me in vain, but naught can re- 
sist the hand of man. Arise and take 
that which thy heart desireth.’’ 


Likewise, the tongues of the 
speak in language which the soul hears 
and understands. ‘‘Arise thou man, 
bow not down before that which yields 
to thy will. Within this forest is stored 
the energy of a million suns; and yet 
man can bend us to his purpose. All 
that we have is thine if thou wilt but 
take it.’’ 


trees 
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And then the book of the running wa- 
ters is opened and the soul reads the 
message: ‘‘Our common Creator hath 
given thee dominion over land and sea, 
and all that in them is. He hath also 
given thee a power more potent than all 
the wealth of the hills; more cogent than 
all the energy of many waters—the pow- 
er to create thought. Thought maketh 
thee master over all creatures, and when 
thou thinkest new and living thoughts, 
then art thou a god. Go forth and 
achieve. ”’ . 

So the days in the hills end, and the 


man returns to commercial life full of ° 


the realization of man’s pre-eminence. 
He is reanimated with the inspiration 
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of newly discovered power. He has 
heard ‘‘a various language’’ and the 
voice of nature has awakened dead de- 
sires, dormant aspirations and _ latent 
energy. His whole being is revivified 
with the spirit of virile thought and pur- 
pose. He is equipped for a year of tire- 
less effort and as his gaze wanders back 
toward the mountains, his eyes feast 
upon nature’s bow of promise, and in 
the purple and gold of the horizon he 
reads ‘‘success.”’ 


* * # 


Fancy? Well, perhaps. But— 


‘‘There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
thy philosophy.’’ 


BACK TO THE WOODS—BUT ONLY FOR A DAY. 


No, these are not the fluffy-coated Teddy Bears of the children's nursery, but real, woolly baby bears, 
that are alive and active. They are owned by Dr. R. Houston (shown in the photograph), the big game 
hunter of Kalispell, Mont., who has taken them into the woods for a little outing. They are wee mites 
of toines, as shown, and while playful and “real cute,’ yet, like all bear cubs, they cannot be trusted 
too ar. 








A RECORD SUNFISH 





ifornia, with light tackle. 





A sportsman picks up a 3,500 pound fish at Catalina Island, Cal- 
A marvelous feat minutely described. 








ERNEST WINDLE 


“Theodore Roosevelt, 
Rome, Italy. 


You are good with the gun, but could you handle a fish like 


this? Weight, 3,500 pounds. 


One of the accompanying photo- 
graphs shows W. N. MeMillan, hunter, 
angler and all-round good fellow, with 
his 3,500 pound sun-fish (Pese Tan- 
buro) caught at Avalon, Santa Catalina 
Island, California, April 1st, 1910. Like 
his friend Colonel Roosevelt he is an en- 
thusiastic sportsman. The entire world 
is open to him: distance and difficulty 
are no object. So optimistic is he that 
rain or storm will not dampen his true 
sportsmanlike enthusiasm. For almost 
two months Mr. MeMillan fished from a 
36-foot gasoline launch, daily, ignoring 
the heat or the inclement weather. For 
his zeal and for the fish catches which 
he has recorded during his stay at Ava- 
lon, his angling friends have elected him 
a life member of the world-famous Cat- 
alina Tuna Club. There are only three 
life members of this club. President W. 
Taft was recently elected an honorary 
member; Prof. Chas. F. Holder and T. 
S. Manning are life members with Mr. 
MeMillan. 

Old time anglers at Catalina consider 
that Mr. MeMillan humored them with 
one of his jokes when he stated that he 
had fought the fish and brought it to 
gaff upon three-six tackle after a battle 
of one hour and forty minutes. Never 
in the history of the Tuna Club has any 
sun-fish been known to have taken a 
live bait, or even a lure of any kind. 


Cordially yours, 


W. N. McMILLAN.” 


Generally this species of fish is consid- 
ered a huge sluggish creature averag- 
ing from 60 to 1,000 pounds in weight. 
With but small eyes, compared to its 
huge body, it ean see nothing but ob- 
jects which come directly before the 
course which it is swimming. The 
mouth is small. 

However, be that as it may, Mr. Me- 
Millan laughingly stated that he had 
captured the fish upon Three-Six tackle. 

Catalina is considered a true home 
for the realization of ‘‘impossibilities.’’ 
The following is an interview gotten by 
a newspaper man from Capt. A. S. Clo- 
ver, Mr. MeMillan’s guide and boatman, 
after the fish was brought into Avalon. 
Some three hundred persons are wit- 
nesses to the fact that the party arrived 
with the live fish in tow of the launch 
Clover. 

‘‘He was fishing for yellowtail with 
Three-Six tackle about five miles out to 
sea when he first sighted the sun-fish,”’ 
said the boatman. ‘‘At the time I was 
in the engine room, but he soon gave me 
instructions to head the launch for the 
‘ponderous looking animal.’ We could 
also see that it was a large species of its 
kind owing to the size of the fins as 
they rose and fell on the surface of the 
water. Cautiously as I glided the launch 
alongside Mr. MeMillan dropped a live 
bait before it. With a slight splash the 
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bait very dexterously fell within a few 
inches of the nose. To my own surprise 
the fish instantly grabbed the sardine 
and with a snort leisurely commenced 
swimming again in the same direction. 
At first I thought that the sardine had 
come off the hook. Suddenly there was 
a scuffle and Mr. MeMillan yelled, ‘He’s 
got the hook! What are you going to 


do?’ 





could only use the line as a guide to 
steer the boat. After the first few 
snorts, probably caused by the discom- 
fort at finding itself pricked with the 
hook, the fish seemed to think no more 
of us and kept on swimming. To be out- 
distanced 300 yards would have given 
the fish its liberty and the end of the 
line. Not a word could I get out of the 
angler. His eye was steadily watching 








MR. McMILLAN AND HIS BIG CATCH. 


‘*Gee wiz! but how that string flew 
through those guides! 

“It was but the work of a few mo- 
ments to throw forward the engine 
clutch. The breaking of a Three-Six 
line is twelve pounds or under. It was 
a neck-and-neck race. To stop or get 
out of the direet course meant that the 
line would part, and we could not lose 
the catch so early in the game. We 


the line, the fish, the boat and what he 
was thinking I do not know. This neck- 
and-neck race lasted for almost one and 
a half hours.. Seareely a word had been 
spoken. The speed of the boat is about 
ten knots. I had ‘opened up’ and was 
getting every inch out of the engine. 
The sea was as smooth as glass and as 
the monster rolled and lolled from one 
side to the other on its course it left a 

















trail behind it like that of a moderate- 
sized skiff. 

‘‘Whether it was conscigus that we 
were still pursuing it I do not know. 
We tried to keep as near to it as possible 
to prevent the line from sagging and 


breaking of its own weight. Suddenly 
the monster stopped and changed its 
Standing in the stern of the launch the 
course, veering more to the _ south. 
left hand he motioned towards the di- 
rection the fish was taking. Every ‘roll’ 
the fish made, the rod bent almost like 
a hoop. To keep the line taut so that 
the fish could not possibly throw out the 
hook was the work left for Mr. MeMil- 
lan, and I must confess that he did this 
with all the experience of a master hand. 
Gradually we crept nearer and nearer. 
The monster sank. ‘Bir—birr—birrr!!’ 
hissed the reel, and the line flew 
through the agate guides again with the 
same speed as it would have gone had 
it been tied to an express train. 

‘*On rising to the surface again the 
angler commenced to reel in his slack 
line. It was then that I noticed that the 
hook was trailing on the surface of the 
water. While remaining under the wa- 
ter we had glided over the fish and it 
had had sufficient slack line to throw 
the hook out of its mouth. Reversing 
the engine I called to my son to take the 
large tuna gaff. Throwing his rod 
aside, Mr. MeMillan instantly grabbed 
the yellowtail gaff and was soon leaning 
half over the side of the boat waiting 
to get within reach. Within six feet 
from the launch the fish again turned. 
As it did so the boy struck it with the 
tuna gaff. As soon as the gaff-hook 
pierced the tough hide the captive 


lashed the water with great fury. Like 
an arrow the gaff held in the hand of 
the angler caught the under fin of the 
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monster as it brought it to the surface. 
Fiercely it tugged to try to free itself. 
Several times the launch was pulled 
around like a row-boat. The two ‘gaff- 
ers’ held on with all the strength they 
possessed. In the melee I was sent side- 
ways against the side of the engine- 
room. Both fish and launch were go- 
ing through the water at a remarkable 
Unused to this kind of treatment, 
the fish seemed to lose all sense of its 
sluggishness. With a remarkable agil- 
ity Mr. MeMillan seized a rope as he 
thrust the short gaff into my hand as 
I came out of the cabin. I do not know 
whether he had ever used a lariat or not 
on the Ju-Ju ranch, but the way he 
‘roped’ that brute will long be remem- 
bered. Water flew in every direction. 
Like clouds of dust from the heels of a 
prancing broncho the spray filled the 
air, drenching us all‘to the skin. Blind- 
ed with the salt spray and the sun we 
could only hold onto the boat with one 
hand and our weapons with the other. 
Mr. MeMillan clung to the rope with 
the determination of a bulldog. 

‘‘ After about fifteen minutes of this 
strenuous work we managed. to get the 
fish, still in the noose of the rope, to 
the rear of the launch, where it eould 
do the least harm. ‘The beast,’ as our 
angler called it, still remained upon the 
surface. Would the ‘noose’ prevent the 
monster from slipping away? Han1 
over hand we again pulled it to the side 
of the launch. With a fish-knife in his 
right hand and by clinging to the launch 
with his left, Billy finally managed to 
eut a large hole in the rear end of the 
body, through the tough hide, between 
the fins. Afterwards he passed the end 
of the rope through the gash. Twelve 
miles out at sea and with a large brute 
to tow back to port was not a very pleas- 


rate. 
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ant prospect to us who were all wet to 
the skin. Seated in the stern of the boat 
ealm, collected, Mr. MeMillan smoked 
several cigarettes as we made our way 
back to port at a speed of about four 
miles per hour.’’ 

Such is the tale. 

Boatmen and gaffers engaged in the 
fishing industry at Catalina, especially 
for pleasure fishing for big game fish, 
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THIS, NOT THE OCTOPUS, SHOULD BE CALLED THE DEVIL-FISH. 


Millan was not taken out purposely to 
make freak records. Two years ago 
under the auspices of the Tuna Club a 
rod weighing six ounces, measuring six 
feet in length and having a six-strand 
line, breakable at a tension of twelve 
pounds or under, was made as a stand- 
ard for the club now known as the Cata- 
lina Three-Six Club, and it was upon 
one of these rods that the battle just 


fy 
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The photograph of the above fish was sent us by Charles Alma Byers of Los Angeles, Cal., with the 
following comments: “This photograph shows a 1,600-pound sunfish caught at Catalina Island, Cal., by 
Geo. Farnsworth. It is a veritable mountain of jelly-like fish.” 


have the interests of their patrons al- 
ways at heart. After a strike is made 
they exercise much skill and display a 
dogged determination to manipulate 
their boats in such a manner that the 
angler can always conduct the fight at 
a suitable distance and at a proper 
angle, which greatly assists the battle. 
The Three-Six tackle used by Mr. Me- 


described was fought and successfully 
continued until the fish had been eap- 
tured. No other fish but the species 
known as yellowtail counts for ‘‘points”’ 
in the tournaments held by the club; 
hence, though he is alleged to have taken 
the largest fish upon record, in the his- 
tory of the club, Mr. MeMillan is the 
recipient of no honors other than those 























attained in the announcements that he 


eaptured the fish upon the tackle speci- 
fied. Heretofore, the largest fish caught 
upon Three-Six tackle, recorded, was a 
white sea bass weighing 48 pounds. A 
45-pound yellowtail, which gave the 
angler the distinction of a ‘‘third de- 
gree,’’ was taken last year after a fierce 
fight which lasted thirty-five minutes. 

It was almost dusk before the party 
and the monster live sunfish reached 
the end of the wharf at Avalon. De- 
spite the hour crowds of visitors and 
residents thronged down to the beach 
to view the specimen. Certainly it was 
the largest sunfish ever captured, but 
many were the looks of ineredulence 
when the announcement was made that 
it had been captured on Three-Six par- 
aphernalia, but none dare dispute. The 
day was All Fool’s day. Fish story—or 
no fish story—the rod used by Mr. Me- 
Millan was completely bent out of shape. 
His own weight in pounds, avoirdupois, 
is 326, with a height of not less than six 
feet. 

Exhausted, but still alive, the mon- 
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ster was attached to a derrick. Wig- 
gling, riggling and snorting, it was lift- 
ed bodily out of the water. Twice the 
rope broke and with a splash which 
drenched many persons who stood on 
the edge of the wharf, it both times sank 
to the bottom, to rise again awaiting 
further action. With the combined ef- 
forts of block and tackle and with the 
strength of nineteen stalwart fishermen 
it was at last hoisted from the water 
onto the wharf, a distance of about nine 
feet. The underside was found to be 
covered with barnacles. As a big game 
hunter with a keen sight and a pleasant 
disposition towards all—man, bird and 
beast—Mr. MeMillan is of world-wide 
reputation. But of his sun-fish catch 
upon Three-Six, many are yet from Mis- 
souri—they ‘‘want to be shown!”’ 


Immediately after its estimated 
weight had been made Mr. MeMillan 
sent to Colonel Roosevelt, who was 


then in Italy, the accompanying mes- 
sage: ‘‘You are good with the gun, but 
eould you handle a fish like this? 
Weight, 3,500 pounds.”’ 


Field Faring 


I can not count that day misspent when I 
Saunter about the fields in furrows old, 
Or down the pathway leading to the fold 

Beside the hill where briars wave on high 

White wisps of wool; from leafy alcoves fly 
The robins at my step, and squirrels bold 
In pendulous balconies disport and scold 

Their mates or else the poet drawing nigh. 


The fish-hawk hangs above on balanced wing, 
Flashing his whitened breast against the sun, 
The only life in that fair realm serene; 


Amid the grass, 


where dark-cowled crickets sing, 


The field mouse deftly tunnels out its run; 
Here, fairies circled on the moonlit green! 





ALONZO RICE. 
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AN OCTOBER HUNT 


PAUL BRANDRETH 


Although it has never been my good 
fortune to still-hunt on the snow, I have 
nevertheless enjoyed many a splendid 
day of sport both before and after the 
falling of the leaves. But even if I had 
my choice, I think I should prefer two 
weeks in October to those days in No- 
vember when one is fairly sure of sev- 
eral inches of snow; first, because the 
conditions being usually the reverse of 
favorable, the sport becomes more diffi- 
cult—and secondly, because having shot 
a number of deer in the early and mid- 
dle autumn, I am more familiar with the 
principles that govern hunting at this 
season. 

When still-hunting in dry weather it 
is well to remember four things,—aiways 
to hunt slowly, to keep your eyes every- 





where and the direction of the wind in 
your mind, and never to get discouraged 
for even though luck seems to fail, and 
a balk or a miss temporarily scatters 
self-confidence, the day of success will 
come sooner or later and often sooner 
than you expect. 

Late one October afternoon I arrived 
in camp with the prospect of nearly a 
week of hunting before me. I found old 
Rube in spirits as exuberant as my 
own, and that evening after a hot veni- 
son supper we laid. our campaign for 
the following day. 

On the north side of the township in 
which we were situated lay a section of 
burnt territory intersected by a fine 
stream, several small ponds, and bound- 
ed on the south, east and west by miles 
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of green timberland. This Rube chose 
to be our hunting ground. 

By nine o’clock the next morning we 
had covered a good half of the journey 
and were paddling down stream under a 
blaze of sunshine with the thin, frosty 
air tingling our hands and cheeks. An- 
other hour brought us to the threshold 
of the burnt country. It was a wild and 
desolate scene that met our gaze, but the 
kind that set one’s blood racing. North- 
ward lay a wide stretch of aldergrown 
swamp, fringed 
by a line of bal- 
sam and thread- 
ed by the wind- 
ing course of the 





TWO PERSPECTIVES IN THE HUNTING COUNTRY. 
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stream which flowed away in an east- 
erly direction, while just behind us, a 
region of almost uncanny solitude,—rose 
the skeleton spires and lonely waste of 
the burnt land. 

After exchanging rubber boots for 
moceasins, we struck off through the 
charred and fallen timber in the direc- 
tion of Wallow Pond, which was not 
more than half a mile distant. Rube 
took the lead, his keen eyes searching 
every yard of ground in advance, while 
carefully and without a sound he pushed 
his way through the wreckage of trees 
and tangled raspberry bushes. It is not 


















easy, moreover, to still-hunt such a place 
as this, especially when the piles of burnt 
limbs and trunks often hide a deer un- 
til one is actually on top of it. We did 
not see or put out any game, however, 
and shortly afterwards came to an old 
tote road that led to the pond through a 
narrow strip of green timber. We were 
in the act of crossing a small slough on 
a rickety log bridge when a loud erash 


.in the underbrush brought us to a sud- 


den halt. At the same moment we 
caught a glimpse of a fine buck 
with long, slender horns as_ he 
plunged behind a barrier of young 
spruce. Evidently he had _ been 
lying down in the slough within 
. thirty yards of where 
we crossed it when 
an ill gust of wind 
warned him of dan- 


ger, Rube 
gave me a 
look of pro- 


found disgust. 
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‘*Gosh, but he got out of sight quick, 
just the head yer wanted, too.’’ 

There was nothing to do, however, but 
go on, as any attempt to follow him up 
would have been fruitless. 

A short distance beyond here we 
struck Wallow Pond, which opened sud- 
denly before us in a broad ribbon of 
shimmering blue. And in spite of the 
charred trees and fire-blasted hills that 
could be seen in almost every direction, 
the outlook was picturesque and lovely; 
for the corn-colored marshes and autumn 
decked forest on the south shore were 
still vivid, while under the October sun- 





























light the hard lines of the waste region 
appeared softened into a background of 
greyish-purple. It was easy to imagine 
how beautiful the scene must have been 
before flames had ravaged the surround- 
ing country. 

As nearly half the day was gone we 
decided to push on to the farther end of 
the pond and from there hunt a section 
of hard-wood timber, which bordering 
on the burnt area, afforded a splendid 
feeding ground for deer. Coasting 
along the marsh we saw innumerable in- 
dications of game. Runways as 
and broad as cow paths cut the ground 
in every direction, while some places 
near the water’s edge, where the animals 
had pulled themselves out of the pasty 
mud and trampled the grass, appeared 
indeed like veritable hog wallows. Most 
of these signs, however, were old having 
been done earlier in the season, but no 
sooner had we reached high ground than 
tracks, fresh and plentiful, greeted our 
eyes. 


deep 


On a little knoll commanding the pond 
we sat down to eat our lunch. When we 
had finished Rube hitched on his pack, 
gave his beard a thoughtful flip and 
carefully crutinized the marsh. 

**T kinder think we’d better move,”’ 
he said at length, after satisfying him- 
self that there was nothing in sight. 
**Any way I don’t like sittin’ around 
watchin’ a place when there’s plenty of 
ground ter walk over.’’ 

He set out at a brisk pace, climbing 
over fallen trees and crawling under logs 
with the agility of a boy, until we again 
reached the tote road, when he relapsed 
into a slow, noiseless walk. We both felt 
doubtful as to the chance of seeing any 
more bucks that day, a natural enough 
frame of mind considering one had al- 
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ready given us the slip, but more espe- 
cially on account of the very dry condi- 
tion of the woods. Everywhere to the 
depth of several inches the crisp, yel- 
low leaves covered the ground, and only 
by lifting the foot high and pressing it 
down cautiously and firmly could one 
avoid making that slight rustle which, 
be it however so slight, instantly puts 
the watchful quarry on guard. And the 
secret of success in still-hunting, first 
and last, is to see the deer before it sees 
you. 

The woods were filled with warm, still 
the tattered 
autumn leaves hung motionless against 
a tranquil sky. The little that 
came now and then in languid puffs was 
fortunately in our favor, but aside from 
this the conditions were anything but de- 
sirable. 

Passing through a 


sunlight while overhead 


wind 


stretch of law 


moderately fresh 
bear signs, which Rube contemplated 


with the fire of the bear hunter in his 


eround we came on 


eye. One tree, a small balsam, showed 
the marks of teeth and claws fully eight 


feet high on its trunk, while great 
chunks of wood had been bitten out of 
‘another, indicating perhaps that our 
friend was in no pleasant mood. 

Beyond here Rube picked up an old 
trail which skirted the flank of a hard- 
wood ridge. Numerous beech trees were 
scattered along its slope and we fre- 
quently saw places on the ground where 
the leaves had been scuffled and stirred 
up by deer in their efforts to uncover 
the fallen beech nuts. The woods in this 
locality were open and beautiful, filled 
with a noble growth of the former tree, 


yellow birch and maple. As we walked 


along with the rosy afternoon sunlight 
streaming in from the west, the still- 
the 


ness was intense, broken only by 
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whisper of a few last leaves as they 
flickered to the ground. 

We were following the trail along the 
ridge, silently and carefully, when look- 
ing up to the right I saw what at first 
glance I thought to be an old grey beech 
stump. Then my heart leaped into my 
throat. I took another step in order to 
make sure. There was no mis- 
taking this time for the 
stump immediately resolved 
itself into the neck and 
shoulders of a 
large buek stand- 
ing with his head 
behind a 
log. Nor did I wait 
for him to lift it. 
Taking a good 
aim at the point of 
the shoulder I 
fired. 


down 


At the loud boom 


of the rifle Rube, 
who was. several 
yards in advance 


and up to this time 
_._. had been unaware 
of what was going on, swung around 
with a look of astonishment. The buck 
had plunged behind the fallen tree and 
seeing nothing in sight his expression 
was most comical. At that instant, how- 
ever, the denouement took place. - 
‘*Took out! here he comes,’’ I cried. 
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Over the log and down the hill, head- 
ing straight in our direction, came the 
buck on a dead run. The thrill of that 
moment will remain with me for many a 
day. He was going at a terrific pace, 
and the great blue body with its 
crown of massive horns was on 
top of us in a second. 

**Rube, he’ll run 
over us,’’ I said,. but 
Rube only grinned 
and held his ground. 
Suddenly the buck, 
realizing our close 
proximity, sheered 
off to one side. As 


IT SEEMS I HEAR A NOISE 
OVER YONDER. 

he passed abreast of where 

we stood, we fired together 

and he fell with a crash, skidding down 

the hill for twenty feet or more amid 

a cloud of leaves. 

After shaking hands two or three 
times, we went up to examine the _ head. 
It was a beauty, the horns being very 
broad and powerful and thick at the 
base, more like those of a black tail than 
a Virginia deer. On looking closer we 
discovered to our chagrin, however, that 
the one on the right side had been brok- 
en off to the length of five or six inches 
from the end. At first we thought he 




















had done it when falling, but a thorough 
search among the leaves for the missing 
piece proved unavailing, and we came 
to the decision that the ‘‘break’’ was old. 
There were five points on the other horr., 
so we promptly dubbed him a ten point 
buck, while from his size we judged he 
must weigh close to two hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

The first bullet from the .40-65 had 
gone home, but so great is the vitality 
of these large deer that even after being 
knocked down with a bullet through the 
heart he had been able to regain his feet 
and make a considerably long run. Be- 
wildered by the shot and not knowing 
from what direction it came, he had 
rushed down the hill as the easiest road 
of escape. 

When the last rays of the sun were 
slanting from the west Rube shouldered 
the buck’s head and we set out for camp. 
Underfoot the leaves were as slippery 
as glass, and with darkness coming on 
the difficulty of keeping one’s equili- 
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descending a rather steep ridge, I lost 
my balance and amid elattering sticks 
and stones coasted speedily to the bot- 
tom. 

‘‘Hurt ye?’’ inquired Rube sympa- 
thetically, looking over his shoulder. 

No damage was done, however, and 
finding rifle and kodak intact, not to 
mention arms and legs, we hastened to 
push forward. Shortly after dark and 
just as the great form of Mars floated 
out over the tree tops, Rube, with his 
wonderful sense of direction and wood- 
man’s instinct, brought us, weary but 
triumphant, into camp. 

Grateful always is the sight of camp 
at the close of a day’s hunting, especial- 
ly if the day has been a successful one. 
The fire sings to us, the aroma of the 
coffee is as fragrant as the choicest 
wine, the broiling venison appears in- 
deed a feast for the gods. And then 
tucked in a snug berth of sweet -smell- 
ing balsam boughs, with the stars wink- 
ing sharply in the night skies and the 
embers glowing warmly at our feet, we 
go to sleep to dream the dreams of Pan. 
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Little Olof 


‘*Gudebye, dad!’’ say little Olof, 
‘Ay don’t like to have you go.’’ 

An Ay see hem vatching sober, 
Vhile Ay getting ready slow-— 

It ban hard to leave may baby— 
May ol’ heart hay give a yerk 

Vhen Ay shutting door behind may 
An Ay starting off for vork. 


‘“Gudebye, dad!’’ hay come an’ tal may, 
‘Ay ban lonesome vidout you,’’ 
An hay grab may dinner bucket 
An may eye get vet vid dew— 
Den Ay pat hem yoost so easy 
On hem yaller hair, an’ say, 
“Don’t you vorry, little Olof, 
““Ay not going far avay!’’ 


‘‘Gudebye, dad!’’ Ay hear hem calling. 
Vonce vhen Ay came home at inght, 
An hem modder she ban standing 
By hem bedside vid a light— 
An Ay setting down may bucket 
An’ come valking purty slow, 
An’ may feet feel offul heavy 
An’ may heart hay vill not go. 


‘“Gudebye, dad!’’ hay say, in vhisper, 
Vid a smile upon hem face— 

“Ay ban going leave you, daddy, 
Going to some oder place.’’ 

Den may heart hay break in pieces 
An beeg tear come in may eyes— 

““Gudebye, daddy, don’t you vorry, 
Ay yust going little vays!’’ 


““Gudebye, dad!’’ Ay still can hear hem, 


“Ay ban lonesome,’’ hay tal may, 
An’ hem blue eyes vatching sober, 
Vaiting for some oder day, 
Vhen hem dad ban ol’ an’ weary, 
An’ t’ings getting col’ an’ dark, 
Den Ay gone to see may Olof 
Vhen Ay coming home from vork. 


N. H. CROWELL. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE EXPERT 


ROBERT BARR 


(Reprinted from the Zenith.) 


The editor of that highly successful 
periodical, Forest and Field, in search- 
ing for a match, found more than he ex- 
pected. He had wandered into his as- 
sistant’s room, but that industrious in- 
dividual, being no smoker, was match- 
less, so the editor took a piece of torn 
paper from the waste basket to make a 
spill of it and thus bring fire to the 
bowl of his pipe, when his eye caught a 
woodland phrase on the sheet which ar- 
rested his attention as a protruding nail 
lays hold on a trailing garment. The 
pipe remained between his teeth lifeless 
as he read on to the end of the serap; 
then he groped in the waste basket and 
salvaged, bit by bit, the torn manu- 
script, assorting the remnants on the 
table of his assistant, who looked on un- 
easily. The silence was oppressive as 
the editor slowly eryptogramed his way 
through the serawl. 

‘Where did this 
asked at last. 

**Oh, that,’’ replied the assistant, vis- 
ibly perturbed, fearing that he had 
somehow made a mistake. which indeed 
was the case. ‘‘It’s from some old duf- 
fer out in the country. He sends a let- 
ter every week, but he doesn’t know how 
to spell and has the most elementary 
ideas about grammar.’’ 

‘‘This simply reeks of the soil, my 
boy. We ean supply grammar in the 
office, and there are several diction- 
aries. Just paste those pieces together 
and bring them to me.’’ 

‘*He has never given his name and ad- 
dress, but merely signs himself ‘Path- 
finder,’ ’’ rejoined the assistant, anxious 


come from?’’ he 
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to exculpate himself by quoting a rigid 
rule, not to be broken in a well-regulat- 
ed newspaper office. 

‘“That’s al! right. I want to see any- 
thing else this man sends in;’’ and John 
Stobeross went to his own room, forget- 
ting his quest of the match. Unthink- 
ing people called Stobeross lucky, but 
he was merely a person who knew a 
good thing when he saw it, a most valu- 
able quality in an editor. 

From that time on the ‘‘ Pathfinder’’ 
articles appeared nearly every week in 
the Forest and Field, their instantane- 
ous success more than justifying the 
judgment of the editor. They 
quoted by many journals, letters of ad- 
miration written to the office 
about them from various parts of the 
world, and finally a noted publisher 
asked permission to collect the stories 
and issue them in book form. 

John Stobeross was not the man to let 
such a volume slip through his fingers 
into the hands of any other publisher. 
The newspaper got out books on its own 
account, and the Forest and Field li- 
brary is too well known to need any 
praise at this late day. But the myster- 
ious contributor retained that anonym- 
ity which had so deeply offended the as- 
sistant in the first instance. This was 
most unusual, for the Forest and Field 
paid handsomely when a contribution 
pleased it, and there never before had 
been an instance where an author has 
considered himself unworthy of his hire. 
Stobeross was not going to admit to any- 
one that he knew nothing of the cele- 
brated correspondent. There was ample 
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money due the ‘‘Pathfinder’’ if he 
would but eall for it, still this does not 
usually keep an editor awake nights: 
but, by and by, the question of book 
rights came up, and it was important to 


find the man behind the nom de guerre. 


Of course, technically, the office 
could publish the book, for the articles 
had been copyrighted in the name of the 
sheet, and the author might find a dif- 
ficulty in establishing any legal claim; 
still the Forest and Field was an honest 
trader, arid wished to have its dealings 
done in proper form. 

It was impossible to advertise boldly 
for the unknown man; that would be 
tantamount to making public the secret 
of the dilemma. It would not do to print 
an announcement under the head of 
**Missing;’’ ‘‘Stolen or strayed, a valu- 
able contributor.. Answers to the name 
of ‘Pathfinder.’ Any person returning 
same to the office of Forest and Field 
will be suitably rewarded.”’ 

Nevertheless Stobeross did something 
very similar. He printed a note at the 
end of one of the articles which ran: 
‘“Will ‘Pathfinder’ kindly communicate 
with X. Y. Z., Box 73, office of ‘Forest 
and Field,’ London, E. C.’’ But Path- 
finder, unkindly, did nothing of the 
sort, and so Stobeross published that cel- 
ebrated volume, ‘‘And Pastures New,”’ 
without the author’s permission. 

The book was warmly weleomed and 
widely read. A leading review said it 
was as refreshing as a breeze from the 
moors; an intimate and astonishing rev- 
elation of wild life, and a welcome 
change from those innumerable potter- 
ing volumes on the garden. 

Before three months were past a small 
fortune was at the disposal of ‘‘Path- 
finder’’ at the office of publication, if 
he but ealled for it, but he did not eall. 


John Stobecross was a man seldom baf- 
fled, and the continuing mystery put 
him on his metal. He examined ecare- 
fully the envelopes that brought in the 
manuscripts. They had been posted 
from a small group of villages in the 
north of England—Sutton, Marbury, 
Fernlea, King’s Bootle, Purlbrook, Sag- 
gat’s Bend, Peaceberry, Trimnal, and 
Plumpton Cross. All these places were 
in the same district, and King’s Bootle 
was a railway station. King’s Bootle? 
The name came home to Stobeross at 
onee; his laugh rang out, and he smote 
his fist on the table before him calling 
himself a fool never to have suspected. 
The one man in England with the 
knowledge of wooderaft, and the love of 
wild creatures to have written such a 
book, and yet a man who pretended to 
despise books and writers, lived near 
King’s Bootle, and consequently near all 
the other villages whose postmarks had 
decorated the several envelopes. Bluff 
old Squire Acrescliffe, the owner of a 
domain, a man rich enough to care noth- 
ing for the monetary product of his 
pen; or more probably so ignorant of 
bookish ways that he had no suspicion 
there was any money in a volume about 
things so familiar to him, was well qual- 
ified to be theauthor of ‘‘ And Pastures 
New.”’ 


Often had Stobeross been a visitor at 
Acrescliffe Manor, for the Forest and 
Field was the one paper that the squire 
swore by; all others were tommyrot in 
his opinion; and King’s Bootle was the 
station at which the squire’s trap or car- 
riage met the editor when he went to 
stay a week at the Manor. The letters 
had not been in the squire’s handwrit- 
ing, but the old man would naturally 
wish to conceal his descent into author- 
ship, and the engaging of an uncultured 
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amanuensis is an easy matter; one of 
his ganie-keepers, very likely. Stob- 
cross resolved to write to the squire a 
letter that would draw out his opinion 
of the articles; if he criticised them se- 
verely then it was all but certain he was 
their author, for this course would prob- 
aL:y occur to him as a subtle method of 
throwing dust in the editor’s eyes. 


“My Dear Acrescliffe (he dictated): 

“I am sending you by this post a book en- 
titled ‘And Pastures New,’ which has been 
the success of the season. I know your con- 
tempt for city-bred writers, but I wish you 
would read this work and tell me what you 
think of it. How are you all, and have you 
caught the Demon Poacher yet? Ever yours, 


“JOHN STOBCROSS.” 


The reply came in due time, and it 
left the editor in very much the same 
quandary in which he had been before 
its arrival. 


“My Dear John: 

“No city-bred man wrote that book. I 
bought it when it first came out, and several 
other copies since. Gave ’em away to friends, 
so I thank you for this extra copy. I was 
going to write you about the letters when 
they were appearing in “The Forest,’ but have 
been busy, and you know I am not handy 
with the pen. I would rather meet Path- 
finder than any other man in England. Can't 
you bring him down here with you? He’d be 
delighted with this place, I’m sure; indeed, 
it seems to me when I read his book that I 
know the very glades and dells and bits of 
streams he’s writing about. 

“The Demon Poacher, dammum, we haven’t 
caught yet, but we’re going to; you'll see. 
I’ve got a trap for him now that’s costing 
me hundreds of pounds. I can’t give you 
particulars yet, for if it doesn’t come off I 
don’t want to be laughed at again by the 
whole countryside. Curse that poacher, he’ll 
see the inside of a jail before long, or I’m 
no magistrate. We're going to spring the 
trap on the night of the Zist. If it works, 
it will make the greatest page you ever 
printed in ‘The Forest.’ If it doesn’t, I don’t 
want anything said about it. Bring Path- 
finder. He is the man to write about it, 
although I think he favors poachers a little 
too much, but that’s the only fault I find 
with him. Wire your train. Yours, as usual, 


“GEORGE ACRESCLIFFE.” 


Thus it came about that John Stob- 
cross was met at King’s Bootle by the 
squire’s carriage, but ‘‘Pathfinder’’ was 
not with him. Arriving at the Manor, 
the squire greeted him cordially, but was 
palpably disappointed that he came 
alone. 

**Good gracious, squire, you are sure- 
ly not installing the electric light in this 
old mansion ?”’ eried the editor, seeing 
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coils of wire about, and workmen busy 
insulating and making connections. 
‘““Why not? One must keep up with 
the times, you know, even in this out- 


of-the-way corner,’’ and the squire 
winked. 
After partaking of refreshments, 


Acrescliffe mysteriously led his visitor 
along a passage to a locked door at 
which he rapped, and it was opened 
from the inside by a keen-faced man 
who admitted them into an apartment 
that looked like an electrical stock room ; 
an amazing aggregation of telephones, 
bells, indicators and other apparatus. 

‘“Why, what’s all this?’’ cried - the 
astonished editor; ‘‘are you starting a 
factory ?’’ 

**Looks like it, doesn’t it? Mr. Volt- 
er here can explain the matter better 
than I. Volter, this is the visitor I was 
expecting, or at least one of them. The 
other couldn’t come. Would you kindly 
tell him what we are trying to do?’’ 

‘*You see, sir,’’ began the electrician, 
‘‘we have surrounded the plantation 
which the poacher most frequents with 
three zones of concealed wire, an outer, 
a middle and any 
person crosses one belt, or the other, or 
all three, the indicator here will not only 
tell us that he has so crossed, but also 
will let us know within twenty yards of 
where he has crossed. The moment he 
is in the center area, I telephone simul- 
taneously to different points where the 
constabulary are hidden, and they at 
once surround this central space, and 
there are enough men concealed to make 
a circle, each unit of which will be in 
touch with the two units on either side 
of him. The circle will gradually close 
in, and I don’t see how the poacher can 
escape. If he does, the three zones, 
which he will try to keep the men clear 


an inner zone. If 
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of, will tell which way he is escaping; 
thus I can let the chief know instantly 
by field telephone, and so I think we 
have a chance of nabbing him.”’ 

‘*But suppose some animal crosses 
your wires ?’’ 

“There is that danger, of course, still 
it would take a heavy animal to send in 
an alarm. A fox might do it, but we 
have to take the risk of that.’’ 

The squire had no other visitors, and 
he sat with his guest in the electrical 
room until midnight, the only other oc- 
cupant being Volter, who kept intent 
watch on the silent indicators. Acres- 
cliffe spoke rarely in an awed whisper, 
as if they were waiting for a ghost or 
thought loud talk would disturb the 
electricity. 

At 11 minutes after midnight there 
was a slight click, and the arm on the 
first dial swung lightly a quarter way 
round and quivered at the figure 15. 

‘*He’s crossed No. 1,’’ said the elec- 
trician, quietly, taking out a watch, ‘‘he 
has crossed near the north stile.’’ In the 
silence that ensued, the ticking of the 
watch could be heard. Host and guest 
were on their feet, breathless. 

‘*He’s going very slow, or taking a 
diagonal direction,’’ continued Volter at 
last, but as he spoke the hand of No. 2 
dial dropped to 17. ‘‘Not so diagonal, 
after all, but slow. Crawling on his 
hands and knees, I suspect.’’ Volter 
rang up a telephone. ‘‘Are you there? 
He has crossed 15, No. 1; 17, No. 2. Be 
ready.’’ The message was repeated 
through different telephones. Click 
went No. 3, resting at 36. 

**Ah, he’s gone south of the brook 
now. It’s time to go if you want to be 
in at the death. Are you _ there? 
Crossed No. 3 at 36. Go.’’ And _ so 
through all the telephones. 


The squire and the editor were speed- 
ily outside, the former leading the way. 
The night was very dark, but with bril- 
liant starlight overhead. The owner of 
the ground knew every foot of the way, 
and soon came to the speechless circle, 
closing in, closing in, watching their 
own shuffling feet that no human being 
might escape. The field telephone gave 
the word that, so far, no one had crossed 
out again. Thus they felt sure of him, 
but the ever condensing circumference 
came fruitlessly in on itself making way 
through a kind of covert, without sound, 
but without result. The diameter of the 
living cirele had shrunk to something 
like ten feet, when suddenly a partridge 
whirred up and away, which so startled 
the tense men that some of them eried 
out inalarm. A frightened little animal 
scuttled between their feet, and another 
and another. But one was not so for. 
tunate. The boot of a constable came 
down upon it, and there was a faint, ap- 
pealing squeak. Then came the climax 
of an exciting night. The slight, soil 
eolored mound in the center lifted its 
nose out of the mold and eried: ‘‘ Take 
your feet off that weasel, you lout,’’ and 
the man was so dumfounded that he did 
as ordered, the released animal shooting 
to safety. 

‘**Got him, begad!’’ roared the squire, 
pushing in, 

The now standing mound shook the 
leaves from his back; he was holding 
to his breast some small animal that 
nestled under his chin. 


‘‘Make way there,’’ shouted the 
poacher, and for the second time he was 
almost obeyed. 

‘*Close in on him, men,’’ commanded 
the chief, ‘‘look out for a knife; pinion 
him.”’ 

The poacher rubbed the little animal 

















for a brief moment against his cheek, 
then flung it over the heads of the circle. 

**Good-by, Pink Eye, look out for 
yourself; I’m nabbed.”’ 

He made no resistance, a _ glance 
around showed him the futility of it, 
and was deftly handeuffed. And now 
the procession set out for the house, 
where all the men knew ample refresh- 
ment awaited them. 

**You’d never have got me, squire, if 
it hadn’t been for that weasel. I hope 
it wasn’t hurt. You’ve been as close as 
this to me before.’’ 

‘*T’ll close you, you scoundrel. You’ll 
do time.’’ 

‘“*T suppose so. Well, I hope there’lI 
be a friendly rat in my cell.’’ 

Once in the ample ancient wainscoted 
hall, with a great fire blazing, the jovial 
old squire was beside himself with glee. 
The prisoner stood in striking contrast 
to him, very dejected, illelad in rags that 
were the color of the soil, and that 
seemed part of the ground from which 
he had sprung. 

“*The laugh is with me this time,’’ 
roared the squire. ‘‘By Jove, Stobeross, 
what a pity Pathfinder didn’t come. 
He’d be the fellow to have written about 
this night’s work. I’d sooner meet Path- 
finder than any man in England, as I’ve 
said often enough.’’ 

‘*Pathfinder! What Pathfinder?’’ 
asked the prisoner, looking up. 

**I’m not talking to you. you scum.”’ 

‘You don’t mean Pathfinder, that 
writes for the ‘Forest and Field?’ ”’ 

**Yes, what do you know about him?’’ 
said the squire, astonished that such a 


ereature had acquaintance with such a . 


periodical, or writer. 

**Nothing, but I am Pathfinder. I 
wrote them things.”’ 

‘*You blazen liar! See how you trap 
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yourself, for there before you stands the 
editor of ‘The Forest.’ You never 
thought to find him here to confront 
you. Tell him who Pathfinder is, 
John.”’ 

‘*So help me, squire, you’ve both got 
me in a corner. I can’t contradict him. 
I don’t know who Pathfinder is.’’ 

‘‘Be you the editor?’’ asked the pris- 
oner. 

‘‘That’s what they call me.’’ 

‘‘Well, my hands is in a snare, so if 
you feel under my belt you'll get the 
next letter. That there partridge was 
to get the stamp, but your stamp has 
flew away. You shouldn’t be so hard 
on poachers, squire. If I owned the 
land, an’ you lived in my cot, you’d be a 
poacher yourself.”’ 

‘*Me a poacher? You rat, how dare 
you say such a thing?’’ 

‘‘You know you couldn’t keep out of 
the woods, squire; you love ’em too 
much, and all that’s in ’em, and there’s 
no man can learn you anything about 
‘em, either, squire. You knows a lot 
about them creatures an’ their haunts.’ 

‘*Why—why—why—you villain, do 
you think you’re going to come over me 
with your— Well, I do know something 
about them, that’s true, but I—”’ 

The editor had been turning the letter 
over and over in his hand; had opened 
it and examined the contents; now he 
interrupted the speaker. 

‘*T say, squire, will you oblige me by 
ordering the handeuffs off this man?’’ 

‘‘Now, I’m not going to let him go. 
It’s all nonsense about him being Path- 
finder.’’ 

‘*T suspect as much. I think this let- 
ter has been given him to post. I’ll find 
that out in a moment, if his manacles 
are off and you ean let us have pen and 
ink.’”’ 
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The released man was taken into the 
library, and set down at table, with pen, 
ink and paper before him. 

‘‘Write ‘partridge,’ ’’ said the editor. 

The prisoner laboriously wrote 
‘‘p-a-t-r-i-g,’’ and handed up the result 
of his effort. Stobeross glanced at it. 

‘“This is the man, squire. You can’t 
send such a genius to jail, poaching or 
no poaching. Have you ever seen your 
book ?”’ 

‘What book ?’’ 

‘‘Do you see The Forest and Field?”’ 

‘‘Not regular. Can’t afford to pay 
six-pence, except now and then.”’ 

‘‘Never saw a note at the foot of one 
of the articles asking you to send your 
address to the office?’’ 

**No. Wouldn’t av done it if I had. 
I’m not easy trapped, am I, squire?’’ 

‘“‘Here’s the book,’’ said the squire, 
‘‘what do you think of it?”’ 

The poacher turned over the sumptu- 
ous leaves as if afraid to touch them, 
then his attention became fixed on some 
of the engravings, and his grimy brow 
wrinkled. 

**Say, squire, look how this fool man 
has pictured that there fox! Who ever 
saw a fox like that? You know how he 
crouches when he does what I writ 
about.’’ 

‘‘Of course. Perfectly absurd pic- 





ture,’’ cried the squire, with the enthusi- 
asm of the expert. 

‘‘An’ see this here pheasant. Oh, 
Gawd! Why, he’s never seen the burd 
alive. That’s stuffed, that is.’’ 

“Certainly it is. I never did think 
much of the pictures.’’ 

**Done by the best animal artist in 
London,’’ said the editor with severity. 
unpleased by such free comment on most 
expensive art. 

“Them London men dunno much 
*bout beasties and burds, do they, 
squire ?”’ 

‘‘That’s what I’ve said all my life,’’ 
roared the squire, slapping his prisoner 
on the back. 

‘*Well, Pathfinder, we have some 
thousand of pounds waiting for you to 
claim in our office, and more to come,”’ 
interjected Stobeross. 

**What for?’’ 

‘*For writing those articles.’’ 

‘‘Do you pay a man for writing?’’ 

‘* Always.’’ 

‘*For writing!’’ 

‘*Certainly.”’ 

A seraphie smile slowly overspread 
the poacher’s face, and he dropped one 
eyelid in the direction of the squire, his 
voice coming with a humorous chuckle. 

‘*Squire, what blooming fools them 
London chaps is, ain’t they?’’ 

















PETER-BOTIS BITE 


N. H. CROWELL 


Peter Botts went fishing last week. 
Old Jim Hackberry had been telling 
around how he caught a pickerel up in 
Barlow’s Bend big as a hound dog and 
it made Pete mad. Got right ornery— 
Pete did—and swore he’d go up and 
bring in a fish that would make old 
Jim’s rat-eyes stick out worse than a 
doe»knob in a gander’s neck. 

After a heated search Pete found his 
fishpole in the henecoop with three hens 
and a rooster perched upon it. He ecare- 
fully removed the poultry and secured 
the pole. He then hunted up a hook 
nearly seven inches long and dug up a 
roll of stone-line containing nearly one 
hundred yards. Being an open-hearted 
cuss, Pete was prodigal in his material. 

Pete than got the spade an‘l went to 
work in the garden with more vim than 
he had shown for months. After spad- 
ing up half the lot and finding only the 
hindquarters of a consumptive angle- 
worm, Pete made a few appropriate re- 
marks and went down to the meat mar- 
ket after liver. Dogged if he would work 
all day when he could get liver for noth- 
ing! 

It took Pete an hour to get the old 
scow in shape to resist water success- 
fully. When he had it fixed Pete was 
so infernal tired that he almost gave up 
the trip but he gritted his teeth and 
ejaculated : 

**Gawl hang it! I’m this fur now an’ 
I might’s well go on with it! Dumb 
that ol’ Jim Hackberry fur a liar, any- 
how !’’ 

Pete got into the scow and pulled her 
up the lake half a mile. Then he paused 
to examine his hands and cuss softly. 
There were seven blisters in each hand— 





which was running it pretty even any- 
After pulling another half mile 
found 


way. 
Pete counted up and 
blister in each hand—a combination. 
By and by Pete maneuvered the scow 
into a strategie position, where he knew 
positively the big ones were and threw 
overboard the old fly wheel he used for 


only one 


an anchor. 

‘*‘Now, by gum, [’ll fix ‘em!’’ said 
Pete, as he jabbed the hook into a big 
hunk of quivering liver. 

He stood up in the seow, swung the 
baited hook around his head several 
times and gave it a yo-heave into the 
hazy distance. Kersplash came back the 
echo and Pete sat down with a feeling 
of satisfaction. 

After sitting there about an hour and 
forty minutes Pete His 


eyes closed, his head dropped down upon 


got drowsy. 
his manly bosom and his breath took on 
the musical emphasis of a wheezy pig 
under a feed-trough. During this time 
several large, round-shouldered pickerel 
looked over Pete’s liver critically—and 
decided not to invest. 

A boat paddled up and anchored near 
by—Old Jim Hackberry and Doe EI- 
dridge were in it. 
patted each other warmly on the back. 

‘*We’ll skin th’ ol’ pup!’’ whispered 


They saw Pete and 


Doe. 
‘*You bet we will!’’ assented Jim. 
Then everything grew quiet and re- 
mained so for half an hour. Then a lit- 
tle excursion steamer chugged past. 
‘*Confound that feller!’’ snorted Doe 
Eldridge, ‘‘He’ll spoil the fishin’ run- 
nin’ in so tarnation clest!’’ 
‘*You bet he will!’’ responded Jim. 
But he didn’t. The little steamer was 
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almost by when, all of a terrible sudden 
Pete got a bite. It was no ordinary, ev- 
ery-day bite, but a great, big, plush- 
lined, pearl-inlaid bite like grandpaused 
It was a real nifty article in the 
bite line. 

Pete woke up with great promptitude 
and gazed wildly around. He detected 
Old Jim and Doe and yelled feverishly : 

‘‘Hey, you dog-slobberin’ galoots! Git 
out of my way—I’ve got the grand-dad- 
dy of all of ’em on! Git out, I tell ye!’’ 
The old scow was circling round skit- 


to get. 


tishly and Pete was doing nimble work 
keeping his balance. 
‘Hang to ’im, Pete!’’ 
Doe. 
‘*You bet your daylights I w—’’ 
Just then Pete’s face speared the wa- 
ter and he went under with great eclat. 
He was doing his best to hold ‘‘him.’’ 
Pete remained concealed from public 
view for several moments and appeared 
about four rods due east of his disap- 
pearing point. He emitted a pint of wa- 
ter and a wild yell of triumph and fiend- 
ish glee. 


yelled Jim and 


‘‘T’ve got the brute! I’ll hold him 
till—’’ 

But; Pete went under again. Several 
yards further on he bobbed up again and 
started to yell but couldn’t quite corner 
it before going under once more. 

Doe and Jim promptly laid themselves 
out at the oars and dashed in pursuit. 

‘*He must have a whale on!’’ gasped 
Doe. 

‘*You bet he has!’’ assented Jim. 

It was a close race. Several times the 
old boys got almost near enough to grab 
Pete’s back hair but he was too speedy 
for them. They rowed till their backs 
creaked like rusty hinges—and then 
gave out entirely. 

At about this same period of time 
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Pete’s wind deserted him and he let go 
the line. He thought he would rather 
lose the consarned fish than die before 
landing him. Pete rose to the surface 
and drew in several buckets of air. Then 
he yelled for Doe and Jim. They bore 
down upon him and gathered him in. 

Wet and bedraggled the hero gazed at 
his rescuers. He was smiling. 

‘*Boys, he was eight feet long!’’ said 
Pete, presently. 

Doe nodded in acquiescence. 

‘*You bet he was!’’ said Jim. 

‘‘He’d weigh a hundred and eighty 
pounds—easy !’’ continued Pete. 

‘‘He would that!’’ replied Doe and 
Jim, in chorus. 

That evening at the livery stable Pete 
told an interested audience the thrilling 
tale. He did it up in a neat package 
with ornamental bowknots all over it. 
The escaped monster had grown to elev- 
en feet and weighed an even three hun- 
dred pounds! 

At the finish of the yarn a stubby fel- 
low in blue overalls stepped up. 

‘‘Ts Pete Botts here?’’ he asked. 

‘You bet I be! I’m _ right here,”’ 
ejaculated the celebrated piscatorial art- 
ist. 

‘Well, this is your hook and line, 
ain’t it?’’ inquired the stubby fellow, as 
he held up a roll of stone-line and a big 
hook. 

‘*Ye-es—that’s mine! Where’d ye git 
it?’’ gasped Pete. 

‘‘Huh! It got clogged up in my 
screw propeller, you know, and I’ve 
been two solid hours unwrapping the 
dern thing. Next time you go fishin’ 
don’t use the Atlantic cable to fish with. 
Use a hook and line!’’ 

‘*Ye-es, sir!’’ whispered Pete. 

Precisely at this juncture the interest- 
ed audience indulged in a prodigious 
burst of mirth. They saw that Pete’s 
bite was a real sizable one, after all. 











Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any 
Such information will always be 


game laws of any state. 
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“GAME FICLD™ 


time of any infraction of the 
immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
information from the game department channels, 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


It is not our intention to divert such 
but rather to solicit such information 








Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose herewith 
a copy of some changes in Alaska game 
laws that have just come from the gover- 
nor’s office. You might find something of 
interest for your readers. The most impor- 
tant change is the protection for black bear. 
I fear this change will be unpopular with 
Alaska sportsmen. It protects bear when 
the fur is at its best, when trophies are 
worth keeping, and when they are hardesi 
to get. It leaves them unprotected when 
they can be killed the easiest—during the 
fishing season. However, there is some 
good in the law. Local sportsmen seldom 
kill for the sake of killing, so the “blacks” 
will probably live in peace hereafter. Brown 
bear are protected during the month of 
August only. 

You will also notice wildcats are pro- 
tected. How the wise ones ever came to 
overlook placing wolves cn the protected 
list is a great Washington mystery. 

Sea otter are protecte? for ten years— 
thus giving the Japanese poachers a mon- 
opoly of that line. 


Changes in Alaska’s Game Laws 











The. poor deer have had a hard time of 
it during the past year. The winter was ex- 
ceptionally severe; snow was on the ground 
six weeks earlier than usual and remained 
some weeks longer than customary. Thus 
the deer were deprived of their feed and 
about all they could get to eat was sea 
grasses and kelp. This supply was very 
limited and starvation soon commenced 
claiming victims. Game Warden R. H. 
Shepard told me that fully fifty thousand 
deer have died for lack «f food .during the 
past winter. This seems impossible, yet he 
assures me the figures are not exaggerated, 
has investigated the matter care- 
fully. One prospector counted 300 carcasses 
on a small strip of beach. Another who 
wintered on Admiralty Island said it was 
the saddest sight he ever saw to witness the 
deer seeking something to eat along the 
beaches and trying to find water. 

We have hoped for laws to be passed af- 
fording better protection to the deer, but 
so far nothing has been done along that 
line. Mr. Shepard was but recently ap- 


for he 
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DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 
Just ag the bird raised I let ’er go, but the muzzle was full of mud. When I came back to life—* ? !-— 
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pointed warden and has gone at his duties 
earnestly. He declares he will stop much 
of the illegal market hunting among the na- 
tives (Indians), who are the most serious 
offenders. These fellows neither know nor 
care about the laws and during the market 
season kill every-deer they can find. The 
law allows twelve deer a season. The na- 
tives ship in great quantities of venison and 
sell to the local markets. These retail it 
and ship quantities to Western Alaska, 
where it finds a ready market. The Indian 
receives 5 cents a pound for the meat, and 
the butcher retails it at from 15 to 20 cents 
a pound. So the meat trust wins again. 
The time is not yet ripe to prohibit en- 
tirely the sale of venison, but if the sea- 
son was shortened and females protected 
much good could be accomplished. By 


shortening the season the market hunter 
would have to go well upon the mountains 
for his meat, and the country being very 


rough he could carry out but a deer at a 
time, and this would be too much hard work 
for the small amount he would receive for 
the carcass. At present the law runs until 
the 15th of December, and by that time the 
snow on the mountains has driven the deer 
to the beaches where they can be slaugh- 
tered without trouble or labor to get them 
to market. Governor Clark has _ recom- 
mended the shorter season and some day 
we will probably hear from the wise ones 
about the matter. 

‘Bear must also be reckoned with in the 
protection of deer. For instance: A hunter 
recently tracked a bear over the snow for a 
day and during his travels came across five 
dead deer that the bear had killed. There 
is another case where a hunter counted nine 
dead deer as the result of one bear’s work 
during the day. 

I recently purchased a .401 Winchester 
and have been trying to do some killing 




















with it and get you a story; but so far have 
not succeeded, although yesterday I came 
near to it. I saw a fine, big bear, but he 
started to run when [ got within about 300) 
yards of him, and in shooting I overshot, as 
the result of a new Sheard front sight. Your 
little circulating agent [Mr. Beattie’s son.— 
Editor.] was with me and kept close to my 
heel during my advance and fired, too, and 
like the old man, missed. I hit one bear 
with it as he was running up a little hill 
and he rolied over and never stirred. The 
bullet struck him just behind the ribs and 
came out through his stomach. It tore a 
horrible hole and brought out about half of 
his intestines, besides making his liver look 
as though it had passed through a meat- 
grinding machine. E. D. BEATTIE. 
Alaska. 


The changes mentioned by Mr. Beattie 
are as follows—under the new statute it be- 
ing provided: 


No person shall kill any otter, mink, mar- 
ten, sable or fur seal, or other fur-bearing 
animal within the limits of Alaska Territory 
or in the waters thereof; and every person 
guilty thereof shall, for each offensé, be 
fined not less than two hundred nor more 
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than one thousand dollars or imprisonment 
not more than six months, or both; and all 
vessels, their tackle, apparel, furniture and 
cargo found engaged in violation of this 
section shall be forfeited; but the secretary 
of commerce and labor shall have power to 
authorize the killing of any such mink, mar- 
ten, sable, fur seal or other fur-bearing ani- 
mal under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe; and it shall be the duty of the sec- 
retary of commerce and labor to prevent the 
killing of any fur seal except as authorized 
by law and to provide for the execution of 
the provisions of this section until it is oth- 
erwise provided by law. 


Fur-bearing animals enumerated below 
may be hunted and killed in the Territory 
of Alaska, except during the seasons speci- 
fied with respect to each of the several ani- 
mals mentioned. 

1—Sea Otter—The hunting or killing of 
sea otter is prohibited until November 1, 
1920. 

2—Beaver—The -hunting or killing of 
beaver is prohibited prior to November 1, 
1915. 

8—Land Otter, Mink, Muskrat, Marten, 
Fisher and Ermine—The hunting or killing 
of land otter, mink, muskrat, marten, fisher 
or ermine is prohibited throughout the sea- 
son from April ist to October 3ist, both 
days inclusive, of each year. 


4—Black Bear—The hunting or killing of 

















A WIDE DEER HORN SPREAD. 


Mr. Chas. Kaiser of Denver is the proud owner 


of the abové head, the deer having been killed 


» A Mr. Kaiser October 1, 1907, on the Colorado Flat Tops, below Pagoda Peak. The widest out 
side 


read is 39 inches. It was a mule deer. 
40 inches. 


We have never heard of a spread wider than 
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DID YOU EVER GET CAUGHT IN THIS FIX—WITH ONE LONELY BIRD AND NO LICENSE? 











black bear is prohibited throughout the sea- 
son from April ist to July 31st, both days 
inclusive, of each year. 

5—Fox, Wildcat and Lynx—The hunting 
or killing of fox, wildcat or lynx is prohib- 
ited throughout the season from April ist 
to September 30th, both days inclusive, of 
each year. 


In 1903 I hunted caribou in Newfoundland 
with fine success. We hunted on Hine’s 
Plains, about ten miles from the railroad, 
and the two of us got our three heads easy, 
and enjoyed the hunt very much. 

In 1904 I hunted again in Newfoundland, 
but went farther east into the Tera Novia 
river country. We got finer specimens than 
the year before and saw more of the coun- 
try, and more caribou. 

The following year, four of us hunted 
there again and did the most of our hunt- 
ing in the vicinity of Rowley. We hunted 
on the last of the migration and got good 
heads and saw vast numbers of caribou. 

The Newfoundland caribou migrate to the 
north in the spring and in the fall go back 
to the southern part of the island to winter. 
Usually the first of the migration consists of 


Caribou Hunting in Newfoundland 


6—The killing of any fur-bearing animal 
by means of strychnine or any other poison 
is prohibited at all times. 


7—Permits or licenses may be issued by 
the secretary of commerce and labor for 
the taking of fur-bearing animals for scien- 
tific purposes or for shipment to zoological 
parks. 


does and fawns with occasionally a young 
bull, but later there are more large bulls and 
on the last of the march there are usually 
a large percentage of old bulls. 

We saw hundreds of caribou each year. 
The last year there was a vast number 
crossing the railroad in tne vicinity of Row- 
ley. I saw one bunch of at least two hun- 
dred cross the tracks. Another bunch of 
about fifty swam a lake ir view and they 
made a long string, as the most of them 
swam directly behind one another. 

We saw hundreds of caribou with some 
magnificent heads after we had each killed 
our allowance of three. It was certainly a 
fine sight to see those beautiful animals 
trotting along southward, some with massive 
heads. 

In hunting there, one should not be in a 

















hurry to shoot what looks to him like a 
good head, for usually he will see much 
finer ones after he has gotten his three, and 
then regret that he did not wait. 

The uplands or plateaus are great sweeps 
of nearly level country, called “barrens”; 
they run away for miles and miles with oc- 
casionally a rocky peak sticking up a few 
hundred feet. Get upon one of these and a 
great plain is laid out before you. Occa- 
sionally you will see a little clump of scrubby 
spruce and sometimes great boulders are 
strewn over the plain. The entire plain is 
covered with moss, and in walking you sink 
in from a few inches to a foot. 

Altogether [ consider Newfoundland the 
most pleasant country [I ever hunted in; 
the fine views and easy traveling, with such 
a bountiful supply of game, makes it very 
desirable country tohunt in. From the top 
of one of those rocky hills I have seen car- 
ibou in bunches in all directions, some lying 
down, some grazing and some moving. 





Bears as Predatory Animals 


We extract the following from a letter re- 
ceived from L. G. Kerns, a sportsman of 
Elkpark, Wash., in regard to the destruct- 
iveness of bears: 

“IT have resided here (Elkpark) for the past 
twelve years, and have made no business of 
hunting predatory animals, except as they 
became too numerous and too close visitors 
for the safety of my stock or children. | 
have killed thirty-five black bears, eleven 
timber wolves, fifteen cougars and about 
forty bobcats, of which about 10 per cent. 
was taken within one-quarter mile of my 
house. While the black bear is classed by 
many with but little experience as harmful, 
my experience has been that they are not 
of the same nature to prey upon game as 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to an ar- 
ticle in your last issue (July) by W. G. 
Buehner of Wyoming, relating to Wyoming 
game and hunting with dogs, I feel disposed 
to advance a few ideas from my point of 
view and a point of view of a majority of 
the residents of northwestern Wyoming. 

I do not think that any sportsman ever 
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Standing on one of these rocky hills with a 
good glass and looking over those _ vast 
plains with game in sight in all directions, 
is a view that would gladden the heart of 
any sportsman. For fishing [| would say 
that there are plenty of trout in all the 
streams, and while [ like trout fishing when 
nothing better presents itself, | find that 
when there is plenty of big game to hunt I 
have not the time to fish. 

To anyone going to hunt in Newfoundland, 
I would recommend either of the following 
men, who are brothers: Albert E. Stroud, 
yreat Falls, Newfoundland, or Robert B 
Stroud, Glover Town, Newfoundland. These 
men are reliable and responsible, and can 
furnish camp outfits and supplies if re- 
quired. They have been with me, as also 
was their father, now dead. I would be 
pleased to furnish any sportsman with any 
information possible, as | am sure there 
could be no more enjoyable trip for them 
than this. O. C. FRISBEE. 


from a Hunter’s Point of View 


the cougar and wolf. 

“But they certainly play their part in vari- 
ous ways, and deserve at ieast a careful es- 
pionage by the ranchers of the mountain val- 
leys. 

“The bear gets but few deer and elk over 
five days old. When the deer fawn or elk 
calf is five or six days old he is safe from 
the bear, unless they are found asleep. But 
the cow elk invariably leave the herds in 
the lower mountains and go down near the 
settlement out of range of the cougar and 
wolf, and bring their calves in a swamp, 
usually just where the bears are feeding at 
this time of the year on tender shoots. Here 
the calves are hidden out for four or five 
days until they are able to travel.” 






thinks of using dogs on any but predatory 
wild animals and no one but a person who 
handles dogs probably realizes how unsafe 
and what a nuisance a dog would become 
if allowed to run other than predatory wild 
animals. 

No one handling good dogs can fail to ad- 
mire the superior intelligence of the fox- 
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hound over any dog living, on bears, lynx, 
lions and bobcats, and when this class of 
dogs is eliminated from the mountainous re- 
gions the time will come when cattlemen 
and game protectors will wonder how such 


. animals as lions, lynx and bobcats are to be 


exterminated. 

When politics in Wyoming comes to that 
pass where our big game has got to be made 
a political issue, running dogs on predatory 
wild animals a political issue, the feeding of 
elk a political issue, it is high time for the 
people throughout the state of Wyoming to 
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investigate matters and step in and follow 
some sensible manner towards game protec- 
tion. 

When the greatest sport in America to- 
day, running bears, lions, lynx and bobcats 
with well trained dogs, is prohibited 1n our 
forest reserves, contrary to the forest re- 
serve policy and regulations and because 
“one-man power” controls the issue, it 
doesn’t look like the people will stand for 
it, and surely the next Legislature will see 
the mistake. JAS. S. SIMPSON. 

Wyoming. 


Game Notes 


Mr. L. G. Kerns of Elkpark, Wash., writes 
his views in favor of a heavy bounty on 
mountain lions. We have always been in 
favor of ridding the country of these pests at 
any cost, and therefore Mr. Kern’s views 
are in harmony with our own. He says: “I 
believe that a $50 bounty on cougar is much 
cheaper in the end than a $20 bounty, as no 
one can afford to make a business of hunt- 
ing them at the latter price” Mr. Kerns is 


an old hunter-sportsman, whose opinions are 
worthy of consideration. 


During the past month the sportsmen of 
Wallace, Idaho, met and organized the Sho- 
shone Rod and Gun Club, with eighty mem- 
bers enrolled. Their chief object is to as- 
sist in the enforcement of the state game 
laws, and to provide for the annual re-stock- 
ing of the trout streanis. 








A SUCCESSFUL PRAIRIE WOLF HUNT. 
Ed Becker of Atkinson, Neb., on his return from a one-day coyote chase in which four men 


took part. 
after a heavy fall of snow last December. 


They killed eighteen on the BeckerBros.’ 


ranch, ten miles north of Atkinson, just 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


J. L. M., Omaha, Nebr—I have just 
bought a high-class puppy, nine months old, 
and will want him trained for work next 
fall. No doubt you can refer me to some 
good trainer whom you can conscientiously 
and truthfully recommend as giving me a 
square deal, and one whom [ can rely on. 
Have had a very disastrous experience last 
year with a man (not a manly one), down 
south to whom [ sent a dog to be trained for 
me, After procuring a young dog of most 
promising qualities, | came to an agreement 
with this fellow and shipped him the dog, 
check for first installment going at same 
time. Two subsequent payments were made 
in due time, and to judges from the letters 
received relative to pup I had reason to ex- 
pect something fine when the dog returned 
to me at opening of season as was agreed to. 
Soon after sending the last payment of $25 
(balance of $75 for the job), there came the 
short letter asserting that the dog was dead. 
Subsequent inquiry elicited almost positive 
proof of fraud and after placing the matter 
in the hands of an attorney down there suit 
was instituted—got judgment; still have it 
—the ‘scoundrel is worthless. To prevent a 
repetition [| wish to ask yon to recommend a 
reliable trainer. 


Answer.—For obvious reasons no recom- 
mendation as asked for can be made in this 
department. In years gone by the writer 
has had some very disagreeable experiences 
along that line. In making a selection of a 
trainer diligent inquiry should be made be- 
fore entering into contract. Of late years 
a great number of so-called trainers have 
sprung into existence, because of the re- 
munerative employment and easy manner 
of faking. Of course, there are a number 
of good and reliable men in the business, 
but as a rule they have their hands full and 





also ask a high price for the work of fitting 
a dog properly on approved lines, but the 
greater number of those wishing their dogs 
trained seek cheaper trainers. However, the 
writer’s admonition is: Beware of the 
“cheap” fellow, for in nine out of every ten 
cases he proves a fake in the end, taking 
all the money he can get from you and then 
either return an unbroken dog or, perhaps, 
reporting him dead. The writer recom- 
mends urgently that every sportsman who 
has the inclination, access to game birds in 
their haunts, and a little time to devote to 
the work, train his own dog; because, al- 
though a dog trained by another may work 
satisfactorily upon being returned to its 
owner, the dog’s disposition, capabilities, in- 
clinations, good and bad habits, etc., are 
best observed during the course of training 
by the trainer, and who may, therefore, en- 
force greater obedience and obtain a higher 
degree of perfection in the work of his dog 
than any other person. Of course, there are 
sportsmen residing in the larger cities who 
have neither the time, inclination nor an op- 
portunity to undertake the training of a 
dog and must, therefore, place the puppy in 
the hands of a paid trainer at some distant 
point. In that case it pays to look before 
jumping. The question should not be sim- 
ply at how low a price the work can be con- 
tracted to be done for (or promised to be), 
but rather to whom may a dog be entrusted 
with a reasonable assurance of satisfactory 
results. 





H. M. E., Ellinawood, Kabs.—I have a red 
dog pup, seven months old, and want to get 
him in trim for work next fall. Am told 
that the red dogs are harder to train than 
those of other colors. Is there anything in 
that? Have had no experience in breaking 
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a hunting dog. What’s the best way to go 
about it? 

Answer.—The color of a dog has nothing 
whatever to do with its capability of being 
trained. ‘The first requirement—if a bird 
dog—is that the breeding is right and the 
pup in question comes from working stock. 
Probably your dog is of the Irish setter 
strain, whose color is red or mahogany 
brown, and if well bred should make a good 
bird dog. As a rule the Irish setter is a 
little more stubborn and does not retain his 
training so well as do the English setters 
and pointers, so that it becomes necessary 
from time to time to go over the various 
lessons and touch up. By procuring a copy 
of The Amateur Trainer (Outdoor Life can 
send the book, paper cover $1.00, finely cloth 
bound $1.50 postpaid), and following plain 
instructions you can train that dog in per- 
fect manner without aay previous expe- 
rience in the matter. 


Mrs. T. G., Kansas City, Mo.—If not too 
late, I wish to thank you for good advice 
some time ago and ask a little more. 1 have 
a poodle that is shedding hair all the time; 
not profusely, but a lot of hair always cov- 
ers the bedding, chairs, etc., he reposes on. 
He seems to be well every way, is active 
and of normal appetite. What can be done 
to stop the falling of hair? 

Answer.—The hair on dogs is naturally 
“loose” when in good health, and there is 
nothing unusual in the case you describe. 
Brushing once or twice a day will remove 
the loose hair and thus less will be left 
where reposing. Bathing too frequently has 
a tendency of loosening the hair. 


T. O. A., Memphis, Tenn.—I have just re- 
ceived a fine setter puppy going on four 
months old, and as [ understand it, all dogs 
must have distemper some time during pup- 
pyhood, I wish to know at about what time 
to expect it, so.as to be prepared by having 
a remedy at hand. 

Answer.—You are laboring under a false 
impression. A great many dogs get distem- 
per before one year old, but they must not, 
as a rule. Coming in contact with a dis- 
eased dog may have the effect of trans- 
mitting the germs and the trouble. begins. 
Taking a cold may be the cause; getting 


wet and chilled through and quickly getting 
to a hot stove usually brings it on, etc. But 
the theory that every dog must go through 
the dread malady has long been disproved. 
The writer, for over twenty years of 
the last period in breeding and training 
dogs, succeeded in warding off distemper 
from his kennels—not a single dog sick with 
it or dying therefrom. The ailment usually 
called “puppy distemper” is brought on by 
worms, and many puppies die therefrom be- 
cause of improper treatment. It should be 
borne in mind that practically all puppies 
will have worms more or less and the para- 
sites do the mischief. 


G. T., Lincoln, Nebr.—My pointer dog, sev- 
en years old, has been acting queer for some 
time past. While following the buggy one 
day about two weeks ago on a drive of 
twelve miles to the country he became very 
sick and commenced vomiting and running 
off at the bowels. I stopped at a farm house 
to await developments. In course of an 
hour he got cramps, slobbered at the mouth 
and rolled around on the ground. This lasted 
perhaps ten minutes and then he began reel- 
ing with head close to ground, staggered, 
and finally fell in a heap. I became alarmed 
and left him. On looking back I saw him 
coming after me on a lope with tongue pro- 
truding far and panting iike a locomotive. 
I felt sure he had gone mad and was about 
to put a bullet into his head when again he 
fell and lay there prostrate. For an hour I 
waited. He sat up and looked at me, then 
came at me, eyes green and bulging, hair 
turned the wrong way and frothing at 
mouth. I drove away, he following, but was 
soon left behind in the road. During the 
night he came home and wanted in the 
house, but I drove him off. Next day he 
seemed all over it. About a week ago he 
hada similar spell, but not so severe. It 
gives me much concern as [| fear he may 
have rabies. Would, in your opinion, a bite 
have caused hydrophobia while in that con- 
dition? Did he act as a mad dog usually 
does? 


Answer.—Your fear is groundless. The 
dog was merely ill and crazed with pain and 
fright. By following you he sought relief 
and protection. Poor doggy suffered from 
worms, possibly tape-worm. Such cases are 
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not isolated. A dog does not get rabied all 
of a sudden. That ailment is a lingering 
disease of the brain. During the first stages 
he seeks dark, secluded places to lie, does 
not bark and merely emits hoarse groans 
and possibly growls. A ropy, dark string of 
saliva hangs from his mouth (never froths), 
and he staggers to a degree when trotting 
along, after getting to roam aimlessly and 
snapping at real and imaginary objects on 
passing. For several days he may remain 
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perfectly quiet, and then begin wandering 
with lowered head and tucked in tail. He 
does not avoid water as is usually supposed; 
on the contrary, he wants to drink, but ow- 
ing to the swelling of his throat can not. 
He may even plunge the head under water 
to cool it and in an effort to drink. The ra- 
bied dog hardly ever gallops, but keeps up 
a continuous wobbly trot, till finally, after 
two to three days, he drops from exhaustion, 
never to rise. 


A Western Man Who Thinks the Airedale Better than the Hound 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The discussion over 
the “Airedale vs. the Hound in Trailing” 
in your columns has been carefully read, 
and as the hound advocates have seemingly 
a hard-hitting inning, I will write something 
in support of the Airedale, a breed I have 
owned and bred for the past ten years. In 
this time I have had every opportunity to 
siudy the trailing instincts of the Airedale 
myself, and in the experience of others 
with Airedales from my breeding, such that 
I know there are Airedales that will trail 
as well as hounds. 

Since the advent of the Airedale in the 
West and its use by big game hunters, there 
las been a noticeable feeling of jealousy on 
the part of the advocates of the hound, like- 
ly due to the increasing popularity of the 
Airedale. All who have used the hound 
know well “why.” There are some good 
hounds, but more poor ones. All are not 
dependable trailing dogs, by any means, as 
some of your circle of correspondents would 
nave us believe. Nor are all Airedales good 
cnes, for trailing. History chronicles the 
scenting powers of the foxhound and blood- 
hound, and the present day is making his- 
tory for the Airedale in this respect. 

Big game hunters in the West, with few 
exceptions, do not depend on the pure-bred 
foxhound or bloodhound. The latter we all 
know to be most wonderful cold-trailers; 
but they are too slow for the hunter; also 
most pure foxhounds. The result is that 
dogs “ommonly termed pbloodhounas are 
crossbreeds and the big game hunter In the 
West cares little what sort of blood ts in his 
hounds and seldom knows. If you question 
them closely, as I have, you ascertain that 





the trailing dogs are of unknown origin or 
known crossbreeding, which we know to be 
good for use when proved so, as Iong as the 
individual lasts, but such “hit or miss” mix- 
ing of various breeds doesn’t “breed on,” 
and is not to be commended, for it does not 
benefit the maintenance of any established 
breed. I have known of a barnyard collie 
that would trail any game, feathered or big, 
and make pure-bred hounds green with envy, 
simply because the country pup nad run 
wild all his life and learned. Most any 
backwoodsman can tell you of some mon- 
grel where he lives that is the best trailer 
in the state. Individually this 1s good for 
use as long as it lasts, but it doesn’t “breed 
on.” Bloodhound crosses will establish no 
new breed, nor Airedale crosses with the 
hound, for every owner of such has them 
crossed up differently. The foxhound, while 
a dependable trailer, the straight-bred arti- 
cle is seldom found in the best packs of 
big’ game hunting dogs, as they lack the 
courage and flinch when most needed. The 
Airedale, per contra, is an _ established 
breed that is every year developing more 
and more ability as adapted for its use, 
in supplying more nearly what all have 
heretofore vainly tried to develop in fox- 
hounds, namely, a trailer and a fighter. As 
an established breed, they “breed on” their 
characteristics. The historic otterhound 
biood, from which they originated some 40 
ycars ago, is their underlying dependence 
for traiung. The otterhound was known as 
a wonderfully keen-scented, cold-trailing 
dog, and the Airedale inherited tnese quali 
ties. 

Years ago I bred and hunted some of the 
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best English setters in the Northwest; some 
had fine noses and others did not; so, with 
Airedales, Those that come from parentage 
whose hunting instincts have become dor- 
mant by reason of a closely-confined life in 
the large kennels of England, Canada and 
the United States can’t be expected to im- 
mediately show what is in their blood make- 
up back a few generations, while others 
there are in which the trailing instincts 
predominate. The most noted big game 
hunting packs in the West have Airedales, 
and investigation will show that in cases 
where they have been fortunate to get good 
Airedales and not the poorer sort, the Aire- 
dale is not content with being a “following 
dog”; most of them insist on taking the 
lead and quickly take the scent and being 
swifter trailers and hunters are usually the 
first to tree or hold at bay. 

Those who know the Airedale do not 
claim him to be a hound; far from it, as 
they are better than the hound. Until the 
advent of the Airedale the hound was the 
only dependable trailing dog. Now the Aire- 
dale is not only a trailer but something 
more, a hard-fighting terrier, game to the 
core; therefore “give the devil his due,” for 
even if Mr. McGuire, and others, have yet to 
be “shown” that an Airedale can trail, we 
will hope they will live and learn and that 
Outdoor Life' will be generous enough to let 
the “truth be known” about the Airedales— 


even if tue hound advocates are a bit touchy 


on this subject. It’s easy to send you enough 
letters from hunters who own and hunt Aire- 
dales that are trailers; in fact you could ill 
afford to publish a small percentage of 
them. The question is simply a case of 
what inheritance, experience and education 
develops, when one has a good airedale, 
for the green, kennel-raised Airedale is use- 
less in tne hunting pack; but even at that, 
give the Airedale a decent chance to learn 
and the majority of them will learn so fast 
that all others will sit up and take notice. 
In hunting the U. S. government pack for 
the State of Washington, P. C. Peterson (U. 
S. Forest Service, Leavenworth) uses four 
or five Airedales with hounds (mostly cross- 
breeds) and writes me he wishes he could 
get more Airedales of the sort he wants. He 
has had poor ones and good ones and is 
still looking for more “good ones.’ It’s not 


a fancy with him; it’s strictly a return in 
dollars in what game the Airedales bring 
to bay for him, as one can’t rack feed for 
dogs of doubtful usefulness. Peterson’s 
leading dog is an Airedale named Whiskers. 
The following letter is self-explanatory: 


United States Forest Service, 
Leavenworth, Wash., May 20, 1910. 

Dear Sir:—Replying to your questior 
about the Airedale as a trailer, compared 
to the hounds: I have hunted Airedales in 
my pack for nearly three years and rec- 
ommend them. My leading dog, Whisk- 
ers, is an Airedale. I raised him in the 
mountali. with me and he is now four 
years old. This Airedale will take a bear 
scent six or seven hours old, and alone, 


P. C. PETERSON, 


Government Hunter, Leavenworth, Wash., 
and his famous Airdale trailer ‘‘Whis- 
kers,” a leader in the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment pack of big game hunt- 
ing dogs. 


unassisted by any hound, follow it faster 
than the average hound and stay with the 
trail until the bear is at bay or treed. He 
hss at times stayed with a bear thirty 
neurs until found. He gives tongue on trail 
like a hound, and is very fast. The Aire 
dale is equally as good a trailer on cougar 
as the hound, but on bobcats the trailing is 
more difficult, back-tracking, circling and 
such, in which work the very slow, careful, 
cold-tracking, pure-bred foxhound, Iike my 
Fanny, is the best. I just got back from 
my trip in the Olympics, where I got seven 
bears, three cougars and fourteen bobcats. 
P. C. PETERSON. 












Here is another: 
Gazelle, Calif., Nov. 10, 1909. 
Dear Sir:—I promised to let you know 
about Rough Rock in trailing. November 
5th I gave him his first bear track alone. 
It was rather an old track ana difficult to 
work, but he worked hard for an nour and 
fifteen minutes in heavy snow, brush and 
serub oak before he jumped his bear. He 
put him over two mountain ridges before 
noe treed. J. W. GREGG. 


And another. 
Kerby, Ore., May 11, 1910. 
Dear Sir:—It has been nearly a year 
since I received the Airedale “Jack.” I 
have used him for a “stopper” dog on deer, 
and he has as yet to lose his first one. I 
have hunted him on bear and lion (I do 
not use hounds) and he, in company with 
two of Matlock Bob’s pups, from Klootch, 
bought from Dr. Dixon at Grant’s Pass, have 
done excellent trailing and treeing. It may 
please you to know that these young dogs 
run very fast, taking the scent from the 
bushes and bark on trail. These two young 
dogs treed a cougar when seven months old 
and stayed with him all night, which speaks 
well for the parent stock. 
H. M. LEIGHTON. 


We might as well get wise on this sub- 
ject now, for the Airedale as one of the 
most wonderful trailing breeds has come to 
stay and is destined to “breed on.” The 
following clipping from the “American 
Stockkeeper” shows that in Europe the 
trailing instincts of the Airedale have been 
developed to even a more remarkable de- 
gree by consistent use and education, to- 
wit: 

“A writer in the Paris Herald, in writing 
of the Berlin Police dogs, speaks of the 
breeds selected for this work being the 
German sheepdogs, Airedale terriers and 
Doberman pintschers: Major Klein handles 
this branch of the ‘polizei’ service, and in 
mentioning incidents of their usefulness. 
has the following anecdote, to relate of the 
Airedale Fricka: “One of her cleverest ac- 
complishments was the finding of a chest 
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which had contained papers worth 60,000 
marks, stolen from the Osterode residence 
of a Berlin merchant. After having the 
scent given her, Fricka went straight to the 
house of a certain shoemaker. The man was 
not at home, but the dog was allowed to go 
through his rooms. In a few minutes Fricka 
left the house and ran directly to the edge 
of a small lake near-by. She made repeated 
efforts to plunge into the water, but was 
prevented from so doing until her master 
concluded there might be something in it, 
and in a few minutes she had located the 
missing strong box, which had been sunk 
in the lake near the bank. The shoemaker, 
who was arrested, at first denied his guilt, 
but finally confessed. Fricka has also lo- 
cated several murderers, who would have es- 
caped easily from the ordinary researches 
made by the detectives.’” 





Question: Does not this give a bit of evi- 
dence as to the ability of the Airedale to do 
some cold-trailing? R. M. PALMER. 

Washington. 


{Our correspondent’s remarks as to the 
jealousy existing among hound-men over the 
Airedale’s success will hardly be taken se- 
riously. Men who hunt bears, lions and 
lynx haven’t time to think of getting jealous. 
What they want is the dogs that do the 
business, and we believe that the readiness 
with which they accepted the Airedale and 
took him into their packs (for there is 
hardly a pack of dogs in the country today 
that hasn’t an Airedale in it) should dis- 
abuse our correspondent’s mind of the false 
impression he seemingly holds. He says that 
he hopes “Outdoor Life will let the truth be 
known about Airedales.” We always have 
done so, as far as has laid in our power. We 
believe the Airedale has a place in every 
well-regulated pack, but he can not compete 
with the hound in trailing. As Mr. Hubbard 
(one of the oldest and most reliable Aire- 
dale fanciers and breeders in his time in 
America) says in his article in this issue: 
“‘The contention that an Airedale as a rule 
makes a better trailer then a hound is on 
a par with claiming that a veterinary can 
operate for appendicitis better than a sur- 
geon.”—Ed.] 


An Old Breeder Tells Some Things about Airedales 


Editor of Outdoor Life:-—Your inquiry as 
to the origin of the Airedale terrier is at 
_ hand. I shall answer to the best of my abil- 
ity and to the extent of the information that 
I have on hand. 

Foremost among the recognized authori- 
ties on this breed is probably Mr. E. Wright- 
son Thorp who is a native of the section in 
Yorkshire where the Airedale originated. To 


quote Mr. Thorp, “The origin of the breed 
was a mesalliance between an otter hound 
dog by name of Thunder belonging to the 
pack owned and hunted by Mr. Barney Rob- 
ertshaw of Bingley, Yorkshire, and a min- 
er’s brindle-and-white bull terrier bitch. 
* * * ‘The other breeds introduced in the 
making of the Airedale terrier was: First 
cross, black-and-tan collie on most terrier- 
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like bitches produced from mating  otter- 
hound-bull terrier pups. * * * Second 
cross, Irish terrier dog on selected bitches 
of collie cross. * * * ‘Third cross (The 
Otley strain begins at this period) * * * 
obtained bitches of the Irish-collie cross and 
bred them to William Histed’s Gordon set- 
ter. * * * Fourth cross, selected Irish 
black-and-tan collie dogs mated to bitches 
of Gordon setter get. From this breeding 
the foundation of the kennels which pro- 
duced the dogs already named.” (Omitted 
above, Cholmondeley Briar and Master 
Briar.) 

Mr. James Watson, who is an American 
authority on all breeds of dogs, says of the 
Airedale, “How the Airedale was made is 
well known to old-timers, Starting with this 
game little fellow” (referring to the small 
grizzle-and-tan rough terrier of the Brad- 
ford district of Yorkshire) “kept as a ver- 
min and fighting dog by the quarry-men and 
mill hands, a cross was made with the bull 
terrier, great accounts having reached 
Yorkshire as to the smooth-coated dog’s 
fighting ability. This gave more size to the 
home dogs and some of them were then 
crossed with the otter-hcunds kept in the 
adjoining Wharfedale, which was not a man- 
ufacturing district, so that otters were found 
in the Wharfe but not in the factory lined 
Aire. From this mixture of blood came a 
game dog fit for fighting or poaching, two 
of the recreations of the tough element of 
that section of Yorkshire.” 

Mr. Watson’s words on the subject evi- 
dently bring the breed down to the starting 
of the type as outlined by Mr. Thorpe. Mr. 
Watson further says that the otter-hound 
was little more than a crogs between the 
terrier and foxhound or harrier. 

I have read the contributions on the Aire- 
dale as a trailer, in the June number of Out- 
door Life with considerable interest. I be- 
lieve all the contributions have been in- 
spired by honest ideas and opinions, tho’ 


John Goff Compares 


Among the guides whose opinions on the 
Airedale we requested some time ago was 
John Goff, the big game hunter—a man who 
has probably been in at the killing of more 
bears, lions and bob-cats than any other 
man in this country (he has been hunting 
with dogs since he was a boy, even his fa- 
ther being a _ follower and breeder of 
hounds). Mr. Goff’s reply did not reach us 
until within the past month or it would have 
been published with the other letters from 
guides run in our June number. Here is his 
letter: 

“Your letter regarding the Ajredale ter- 
rier has just been received. I left here 
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the opinions seem to differ in some respects. 

These differences are caused by the point of 
view of the writers. The ranchman who 
takes an occasional hunt is bothered to keep 
hounds because of their continual straying 
if allowed liberty, and a loose hound on the 
range usually meets with an untimely death. 
For him the Airedale, who will make short 
excursions on his own account, but never 
goes far from his master and always returns 
home, is a ‘good enough” trailer. 

Anyone who ever kept hounds knows what 
a nuisance they are if allowed liberty, so 
unless the hunter keeps a large pack and 
has them in a kennel yard he prefers dogs 
that will stay around headquarters, and the 
Airedale is a “good enough” trailer. 

The best trailing and fighting hounds un- 
doubtedly come from the bloodhound-fox- 
hound cross, but [I think the proportion of 
good working dogs from this breeding will 
not average above one in ten. 

With the right sort of blood to start with 
in Airedales, the proportion of good trailers 
and fighters should average 75 per cent. 

It has always been my theory that a 
strong pack should consist of hounds to trail 
and Airedales to fight. I would certainly 
prefer the Airedale if I were to have but 
one breed or a pack limited in numbers. s 

The contention that an Airedale as a rule 
makes a better trailer than a hound is on 
a par with claiming that a veterinary can 
operate for appendicitis better than a sur- 

eon, 
¥ I would say, however, that there are Aire- 
dales and Airedales, just as there are in oth- 
er breeds. 

I expect that Outdoor Life will receive 
plenty of contributions from hunters who 
have been disappointed, but the Airedale has 
already “won out” and is well established as 
the all-round dog par excellence for the 
Rocky Mountain region. 

Nebraska. Cc. P. HUBBARD. 


Hounds and Airedales 


(Cody, Wyo.) on March 4 on a hunt in Colo- 
rado and Utah, and uave just arrived home. 
In regard to the Airedale’s nose you can in- 
form-Mr. Simonds that he has been misin- 
formed. There is no comparison between 
the nose of the Airedale and that of the 
hound. ‘The Airedale has a good nose for 
hot trailing, but when a trail is ten hours’ 
old he can’t do anything with it. 

“T have owned a great many hounds that 
would work out a trail three days old and 
get the game. I have two dogs now that 
will run a trail so cold that an Airedale 
can’t tell what they are trailing: and they 
are just common hounds. But the Airedale 
is hard to beat for hot trailing and fighting.” 























Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life on 
page 93, July number, is to be found an arti- 
le, “The Danzer of Cheap Arms in the 
Hands of Boys.” It should be changed to 
read, “The Danger of Cheap Arms in the 
Hands of Men.” Here in the vicinity of 
Ovando, Mont., one John Potter bought a 
.22 rifle of an Ovando dealer in June, 1910, 
(the gun has no name). He took it home to 
shoot squirrels, using .22 shorts. A day or 
two afterwards he came back to town with 


Cheap Guns Should Not be Sold without Maker’s Name Thereon 























a hole blown in his wrist clear to the bone. 
The gtn burst at the chamber, the bul- 
let stopping in the gun close to the muzzle. 
The three grains of powder blew back and 
made the hole in his wrist. Is there no way 
to stop dealers from handling guns without 
the maker's name on the guns? There 
should be a provision for a heavy fine for 
any merchant who offers a gun for sale 
without the maker’s name and address. 
Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 


Welcome to Roosevelt by the Camp Fire Club 


A “Welcome Camp Fire” was built for 
Colonel Roosevelt by the Camp Fire Club of 
New York on June 22nd, that was the great- 
est event in the history of this world-famous 
organization. No reporters were allowed, 
and although the Colonel spoke for an hour 
and a half, his speech was not given to the 
press. We can well imagine what a treat it 
must have been to be the lucky possessor of 
a ticket to that home-coming welcome-fest. 
The ex-president probably enjoyed the meet- 
ing—outside that of his family—more than 
any he has attended since his return. In 
fact, we know he did. He wanted to have 
a “heart talk” with the members, just as he 
did on an evening at Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., rvon returning from a bear hunt with 
Phil Stewart and Doctor Lambert, when he 
assembled all the guides, cooks, horse-wran- 
glers and camp assistants into the banquet 
hall in the clothes which they wore while in 
camp, and there, behind closed doors, he 
spoke to them words of cheer and good fel- 
lowship that never appeared in print. There 
were a few things he wanted to say on that 
occasion—just as at the New York function 
—and he wanted to say them to the follow- 
ers of his recent life—the woodsmen. 

The Camp Fire Club “Welcome” was in 
the shape of a luncheon on the roof of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Elaborate souvenirs, with 


many pictures of the guest and a long wel- 
coming poem, were open to inspection by 
interested outsiders. These were among the 
verses which were entitled “His Golden 
Days,” and written by-W. T. Hornaday, di- 


rector of the Bronx Park Zoological Gar- 
dens: 


Ho, bring ye wood for a white man’s fire, 

And sit in the glow of your heart’s desire; 

For, look you! A Camper has come from 
afar, 

From the’ Days that Were to the Days that 
Are, 


A toast to the “Ranchman” of Chimney 
Butte, 
By the Little Missouri's flood, 
Where he won his spurs in his 
Trips,” 
As a genuine sportsman should. 


“Hunting 


We have stalked with him for the wary 
eer, 

We have galloped through driving rains; 

We have felt with him, on the Prong- 


Buck trail, 
The mystic spell of the Plains. 


Gifford Pinchot, whom President Taft de- 
posed as forester, was slated as one of those 
seated at the guests’ table, over which was 
hung a large map of the United States, cov- 
ered with red and green pasters, the red 
representing land set aside by Col. Roose- 
velt for bird and wild animal preserves, and 
the green representing the forest lands pre- 
served. 

Mr. Hornaday made a speech on “Col. 
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Roosevelt’s Record as a Sportsman.” Among 
other things he said: 


“Few of the millions of people who within 
the last four months have seen and greeted 
our guest of honor know now, or for that 
matter ever will know, that his post-grad- 
uate course in life education was obtained 
in the badlands of the Little Missouri, rifle 
in hand, on the game trail and by the camp- 
fire. In the spring of 1886, when we read 
his first book, ‘Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man,’ we were thrilled, and we realized that 
a new note had been struck in the world of 
sport; but we did not know, nor did we even 


dream, that those rough experiences in the 
rude lap of nature, had perfected bone and 
sinew, muscles and gray matter for the mak- 
ing of a world champion in the cause of 
right. 

“It will be only tomorrow, or the day 
after, when the American people will be 
making silent and thoughtful pilgrimages to 
the Chimney Butte Ranch—as [ have already 
done—and saying to themselves as_ they 
stand before that rough house of cottonwood 
logs, ‘Here is where Theodore Roosevelt 
trained for the world’s championship. Here 
is where he grew strong, and made ready to 
do great things.’ ” 


An Incident of the King Snake Swallowing a Rattler 


Editc> Outdoor Life:—On page 490 of the 
May number of your excellent magazine I 
noticed an article relative to the king snake 
that had swallowed.a rattler. While I can- 
not vouch for the method of attack I do 
know this snake will kill and swallow a rat- 
tle snake. In the year 1884 in Rooks Coun- 
ty, Kansas, I was visiting my brother’s place 
and while there was assisting in stacking 
wheat from the field. While pitching a 
load onto the wagon I found under a shock 
of grain a circus of this nature at work. 
The king snake, a very pretty one of a deep 


black and orange color about 3 feet long, 
had a rattler about half swallowed, and was 
in a fair way to soon finish Mr. Rattler. The 
rattler was, I should say, about 2% feet 
long and had seven rattles. 

As we had no camera I could not get a 
picture of this interesting process of the 
survival of the fittest. This incident was 
witnessed by Elam Bartholomew, of Stock- 
ton, Kansas; also by Ed Bartholomew of 
Bow Creek, Kansas, who can vouch for this 
statement, as well as yours truly. 

Colorado. G. W. BARTHOLOMEW. 


A Nature Letter From a Fisherman 


It is a source of satisfaction (sometimes 
solace) to gain entrance to a fisherman’s 
soul through a personal letter. We have re- 
ceived such a letter from that charming ex- 
ample of western § sportsmanship—Dr. 
Charles S. Moody of Sandpoint, Idaho—and 
don’t believe in burying it in our letter files 
without passing out the good things which it 
contains to our readers. Therefore, here it 
is, even without asking Dr. Moody’s permis- 
sion: 


“This is Monday evening (June 27) and I 
am just back from Lightning Creek where 
I went yesterday for the dual purpose of 
fracturing a large triangular hole in the 
Sabbath and baptizing the new rod. I am 
not so certain that I succeeded in fractur- 
ing the day but I am certain that I bap- 
tized the rod—not once, but three several 
times. The first big one got away. [I’ll tell 
you how it was. I was standing out in the 
middle of the stream on a huge pile of drift, 
casting down into a deep pool beneath some 
willows I had just begun. One little one 


reposed in my basket when this big fellow 
came up, investigated the Royal Coachman, 


and when the scrap was over | had him dan- 
gling from the leader and like a d—d fool 
started to walk back over the drift toward 
the shore. Well, of course you know that a 
two-pound trout is never dead until you 
hammer his head on a stone and corral him 
in your creel, That’s what I was looking for 
—was a stone. Mr. Salmo came along very 
quietly until I happened to stick my Num- 
ber 10 down through a hoie in the drift and 
when I recovered my equilibrium that trout 
was seeking his accustomed lair in the 
depths of the pool beneath the willows. 

“The foregoing is not a boast. It is more 
in the light of a confession. 

“The next one did not get away, and as he 
overtopped the first by several inches, [ can- 
not say that the ‘big one got away.’ He was 
a Dolly Varden, twenty-three inches long, 
and when he hit the fly he came clear out 
of the water and took it away with him. 
That is, he took it until he came to the 
end of the rope. He was in a narrow pool 
with more tangled roots than I like when 
it comes to fighting a fish. There was noth- 
ing to do, however, but fight it out, seeing 
that I had him hooked and there was no 
feasible method of getting him loose on 
short notice. That’s where I tried out that 


















rod. Ever hook a big Dolly up where the 
show water puts snap into him? Then you 
know how it was. 

“You know I have hunted big game all 
through the Northwest, but as I grow older 
I less and less like to kiil things. I have 
seen the deer of this country decrease from 
bands of hundreds until today one must hunt 
sometimes for days before he gets a shot, 
and then he must shoot at a vanishing bit 
of flag as it goes over the hill. As the years 
roll by I turn more and more to the rod and 
fly for my recreation. Then [| like best to 
wander along the stream casting here and 
there, little caring for a full creel when the 
vesper of the hermit thrush warns me that 
it is time to go in. Where once [| displayed 
with perhaps pardonable pride my well-laden 
basket, today I am content with half a dozen 
good ones. Every season finds me commun- 
ing more and more with Nature, seeing ‘ser- 
mons in stones, books in running brooks and 
good in everything.’ I spent half an hour 
yesterday watching a pair of Calliope hum- 
ing birds feeding their young. I never knew 
before how it was done. By the way, the 
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nest of the Calliope is in itself a wonderful 
creation. Did you ever dissect one? It af- 
fords to my mind the mosi striking example 
of protective harmony in Nature. Saddled 
on a horizontal limb of a spruce overhang- 
ing the water, it resembles nothing so much 
as a bunch of grey moss. The little artisans 
built their domicile of softest plant down; 
then, to render it inconspicuous, shingled 
it over with minute bits of grey bark stuck 
on with giue. The little grey mcther when 
once she settles herself in the tiny cup is 
wellnigh invisible above the rim, and it must 
be a sharp pair of eyes, indeed, among the 
forest prowlers that can detect her. 

“There was something else that [I learned 
yesterday. I have long known that trout 
when ascending the streams change color 
with the condition of the bottom over which 
they feed, but I never knew until yesterday 
that the charr do the same thing. I caught 
a half-pound charr over a dark, mossy bot- 
tom and he was almost black; another 
hooked over a white sand bottom where the 
sun shone bright was several shades lighter 
and his spots were nearly invisible.” 


Fourth Annual Fly and Bait-Casting Tournament 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We beg to advise 
you that.the Fourth Annual Fly and Bait- 
Casting Tournament, under the auspices of 
the National Association of Scientific An- 
gling Clubs, will be held August 18th, 19th 
and 20th at Anglers’ Pool in Garfield Park, 
Chicago, and given jointly by the four Chi- 
cago casting clubs, viz.:—the Anglers’ Cast- 
ing Club, the Chicago Fly Casting Club, IIli- 
nois Casting Club and North Shore Casting 
Club. There will be nine events in all, as 
follows: 

Thursday, August 18th—8:30 a. m., Light 
Tackle Dry Fly Accuracy; 11 a. m., Light 
Tackle Distance Fly; 2 p. m., Accuracy Fly; 
4:30 p. m., Distance Fly. 

Friday, August 19th—8:30 a. m., Accuracy 
Bait, one-quarter ounce; 1:30 p. m., Distance 
Bait, one-quarter ounce; 4 p. m., Salmon Fy. 


Saturday, August 20th—8:30 a. m., Accur- 
acy Bait, one-half ounce; 2 p. m., Distance 
Bait, one-half ounce, 

In response to a very widely expressed 
sentiment on the part of the clubs affiliated 
with the N. A. 8S. A. C., all merchandise 
prizes will be eliminated. Amateur cham- 
pionship trophies for first place will be 
awarded in each event, and there will be 
medals for second and third places and rib- 
bon trophies will be given further down the 
line. In addition there wili be “all-around” 
championship cups; the N. A S. A. C. “Blue 
Button” will be awarded to all contestants 
making a grand average of 98 per cent. or 
over in two Accuracy Bait and two Accuracy 
Fly events. H. WHEELER PERCE. 

Chicago. Chairman. 


A Trait of the Sparrow Hawk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A modern trait of 
the sparrow hawk is to fly within twenty or 
thirty feet of a train of cars, and, flying 
in the same direction as the train is mov- 
ing, keep a keen eye for field mice or any 





other species of hawk game that may be 
scared from cover by the noise of the loco- 
motive. I have observed this in many in- 
stances, in various parts of the country at 
all seasons of the year. 

New York. CHARLES BRADFORD. 
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The Angler and the Spoiler 


Some years ago a highly respected citizen 
in a Pennsylvania town was bitterly opposed 
to fishing. He claimed it was cruel, and he 
wanted laws to apprehend the angler. His 
wife, the daugater of a noted fly-fisher- 
man, called his attention to the fact that his 
sawmill refuse had killed all the trout in 
the Bushkill for miles below his property, 
ruining the waters that flowed through the 
lands of his neighboring fellows. The “mer- 
ciful” citizen suddenly ceased his cruelty 
talk, but he continued killing trout with his 
sawdust until a local anglers’ club, that had 
tried in vain to breed trcut as fast as the 
spoiler destroyed them, had him arrested. 

The old hypocrite thought it cruel for an- 
glers who were solely responsible for stock- 
ing the stream, to creel a few specimens for 
their table, but he was willing to sacrifice 
the whole river for a few greedy dollars. 

So it is with the factorymen, oil refiners, 
acid makers, and gas companies—they wan- 
tonly and needlessly poison miles and miles 
of water, destroy millions upon millions of 


fishes by ruining the very habitat of the 
species, and—some of them—are loudly pro- 
claiming against cruelty to animals and the 
killing of game by the sportsman, the real 
propagator and protector of the wild birds, 
fishes and quadrupeds, the property of the 
people, 

If it were not for the efforts of the angler 
in his breeding fishes, stccking the waters 
and protecting both the species and their 
habitat, there would be no fishes, for no 
other class has earnestly bothered its head, 
honestly lifted its hands or liberally opened 
its purse in these matters, and the nearest 
association man in general has with the 
preservation of fish and wild fowl is in ut- 
tering a cowardly, false accusation against 
the one who really deserves sole credit for 
the work, the sportsman, the genuine field 
sportsman, not the sporting man of the race 
track, cock pit and gambling den—two dis- 
tinct species of animal, as vastly separated 
in character as the deerhound and_ the 
dragon. CHARLES BRADFORD. 

New York. 


Two Interesting Fish Items 


Mr. O. W. Bronson of Topeka, Kas., sends 
us the following items which he ran across 
in old Kansas newspapers: 

Copied from Topeka Tribune, April 21, 
1859: 

“A ninety-six pound catfish was caught in 
the Kaw River today by one of the composi- 
tors of The Topeka Tribune.” 


Copied from Topeka Tribune, June 23, 
1859: 


“Two catfish, one weighing one hundred 
and sixty, and the other one hundred and ten 
pounds, were caught in the Kaw River last 
night by B. B. Smith and A. R. Hawkins. 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Hawkins have been 
spending several days in Topeka. They are 
on their way to the Cherry Creek gold 
mines. These mines are located near Den- 
ver.” 


Contentment on the Rio Grande 


When westering sunlight through tall trees 
Pours gold into the Rio Grande, 

Pale nopal blossoms in the breeze, 
Drift pink upon the banks of sand. 


Then José toward his brush corral 

Drives burros packed with dry mesquite, 
And Juana with her wee Miguel 

Waits smiling, there, with greetings sweet. 


Blue curls the smoke ’bove chaparral, 
To mingle with the sun’s last ray; 
And peace is is the low jacal, 
While soft winds breathe the hours away 


EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES. 























Frequently letters are received by Out- 
door Life requesting information concerning 
the rifle best to purchase for big game 
shooting. Many of these inquiries, no 
doubt, come from men of at least some ex- 
perience, while others are written by those 
who have had little or none in the hunting 
of game such as the rifles they are inquiring 
about are to be used for. For any one to 
reply to these various questions in a way 
that would meet with the approval of all is 
simply an impossibility; this we think all 
will admit. This is due to several things, 
one of these being that the rifle.that would 
suit one might seem entirely unsuited for 
the work it was to be used for by another of 
equal experience; one of these men might 
prefer a certain type of action, and have 
the best of reasons for his preference, while 
the other man, equally sure of his ground, 
at least in his way of reasoning, would se- 
lect an entirely different style of action. 
Then one man might have found a certain 
rifle to have answered his every purpose ad- 
mirably, and feel perfectly confident that 
such an arm should give the same satisfac- 

~ tion in all hands, while the other man, with 
an equal amount of experience in hunting 
big game, would state, and most positively, 
that such an arm was not nearly powerful 
enough, and both men would, in a measure, 
at least, be right in their contention, and 
yet both, to a certain ‘extent, be in the 
wrong, and all this due to the fact that a 
rifle that might be entirely satisfactory in 
one man’s hands might prove anything but 
so in the hands of the other. From this it 
will be seen how utterly absurd it is for one 
man to advise another as to the rifle best 
adapted to his requirements with the abso- 
lute certainty of recommending a rifle that 
will suit him in every respect. There is, 


What Constitutes the Big Game Rifle?— Who can Answer?— Many Interested 


however, such a large number of makes, 
models and calibers from which the intend- 
ing purchaser can choose that nearly any 
one should be able to make a selection from 
which he should have the best of success in 
the pursuit of any game he might desire to 
hunt. Just what caliber, make or model 
would be likely to give the -best satisfaction 
in this man’s hands we will not attempt to 
say; this is a matter that he, to a large ex- 
tent at least, will have to decide for him- 
self. If, however, any of the readers feel 
that they can offer advice likely as proving 
of value to the one we have in mind we are 
ready to give them space at any time. 
Recently a catalogue of the Standara 
Arms Company fell into our hands and from 
it we quote: “Boone, Carson, and the whole 
crew of pioneer big game hunters, did all 
their shooting with rifles uot nearly so pow- 
erful as the modern .30-30.’ Just how pow- 
erful the rifles were that were used by the 
pioneers we are not prepared to say, but of 
this we are certain; they were muzzle load- 
ing, and short ranged arms as compared to 
the best we have today, and cumbersome in 
the extreme. Three shots per minute, we 
believe, was about the limit for the expert, 
yet all game now known to man was hunted 
by men using these arms, and these same 
men “made good” with them. It is trne 
that game in those days was far more 
tiful than now, or ever wiil be again, wt. 
that most of it was killed at fairly short 
range. Also that far more game was killed 
for the number of shots fired by men using 
the old muzzle loaders than is the case to- 
day by hunters using the modern breech- 
loader. This was not due to the fact that 
the old muzzle-loader was the arm best 
adapted to hunting (though the best then 
available), but to the fact that game was 
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more plentiful, easier to approach, and that 
the man using the slow-loading, old style 
arm knew, and from plenty of experience, 
that all depended on the first shot being 
properly placed, and that one shot was all 
he was likely to get at the same head of 
game, and shot with this point firmly fixed 
in his mind; and as a consequence there 
were more dead deer for less shots fired 
than is the case today, and less cripples to 
trail for hours before the finishing shot 
could be taken, and far less that escaped to 
die, in some out of the way spot, a lingering 
death. The fact that the arms of those 
days were slow to load was responsible for 
much of the good shooting that has been re- 
corded—the slow loading feature made it 
imperative that the hunter placed his first 
shot properly, and, as mentioned before, he 
kept this in mind at all times. With the ap- 
pearance of the single-shot breech-loading 
rifle we had a better rifle from every 
point of view—langer ranged, more pow- 
erful, etc., but it is safe to say that 
in the average man’s hands ofrm two 
to three times as many shots were 
fired as with the slower loading muz- 
zle-loader to secure the same number 
of deer or other game. Not the fault of 
the rifles, but the fact that the men behind 
them depended too much on their ability to 
reload quickly,.,as the breech-loading feat- 
ure enabled, in case the first shot failed to 
score; and this feature—the ability to 
quickly reload, and a most excellent one— 
was often the cause of much wild shooting 
by many. The increase in number of shots 
fired with the hand-functioned repeater over 
those of the breech-loading single shot at 
game was probably about as great as be- 
tween the breech-loading single shot and the 
muzzle loader—not that this should have 
heen the case, but still a fact, we believe, 
wat with the appearance of arms giving in- 
creased rapidity of fire we find the number 
of shots fired—not necessarily required—in- 
creasing proportionately. Again, another 


step towards the perfecting of an arm hav- 
ing greater speed in delivering the bullets 
has been made and we have the automatic, 
and with this increase in speed of fire we 
can expect a proportionately large number 
of ineffectual shots fired at game—not that 
this need be the case, if the hunter de 
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pended on his first shot, as in the days of 
the old muzzle loader, but to the mechanism 
of the gun with which he is armed, which 
enables him to fire as rapidly as the trigger 
finger can be moved. This feature is re- 
sponsible for many a first shot being fired 
hurriedly, the shooter knowing that if it is 
a’miss he has only to press the trigger and 
another bullet will be sent in hot pursuit of 
the first, and should this fail to land, a 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth can be sent 
after them, and that the last will be but 
about a second behind the first. 

Now, from the above, it must not be in- 
ferred that the writer is advocating a return 
to the muzzle loader, or anything of the 
kind; he merely wishes to point out the fact 
that all know, that with every new type of 
arm in which the speed of fire was in- 
creased, the numver of shots fired at game 
increased proportionately. To be sure, there 
are plenty of hunters who will seldom miss 
game under favorable circumstances, and 
depend on the first shot to secure the game 
shot at, and seldom have to depend on the 
second shot for that particular animal; but 
it is a fact that there are also many who 
depend far too much on their having a gun 
from which they can fire several shots per 
second, and apparently ignore the fact that 
one shot (which should be the first) prop- 
erly placed, is worth a dozen fired wildly. 
If we were intending to offer advice to this 
class of shooters we should say most em- 
phatically to choose a single shot, from 
which we would expect them to have better 
success. 

While it is not our intention to recom- 
mend any particular make, model or caliber 
of rifle for big game hunting in this arti- 
cle, nor advise any one as to the best type 
of action we think they would be most suc- 
cessful with, we will, nevertheless, hand out 
a few pointers concerning arms in general 
for big game shooting that may prove of at 
least a little interest, but by no means cer- 
tain to meet with favor from all. 

As to the caliber and weight of rifles to 
be recommended for big game _ shooting 
there is a great difference of opinion. Some 
of the most successful deer hunters we have 
known have used such rifles as the .25-20, 
.82-20, and one man of our acquaintance 
uses a .25-35 carbine for all of his big game 


























Lunting, and his list of big game killed with 
it includes many bears, among them a num- 
ber of grizzlies, most of his game having 
been killed with a single shot, he being 
among those who depend mostly on the first 
shot, as in the days of the old muzzle 
loader. Now, there are two things that con- 
tribute to the success of such hunters as 
these: One is that they are good hunters, 
and second, that they are good shots, and 
shoot at game much as if they had but one 
shot at,their disposal, and fired it accord- 
ingly. Now, we know of others in the same 
localities, using the most up-to-date and 
powerful arms, who often find it necessary 
to use a magazine full, sometimes more, of 
cartridges before they get their game down 
to stay down. Now, why the difference? 
These men (many of them) are good hunt- 
ers, and, ordinarily, good shots, but when it 
comes to properly placing their first shot 
at game they can not be depended on and 
as a consequence many inaccurate shots are 
often fired. Another thing that might be 
noted here is that many men will perform 
the very best at target, but get a bad at- 
tack of “buck ague” when the deer they 
have been trailing four hours finally springs 
into view. The successful hunter is one in 
which can be combined the good hunter 
(not all good hunters are good shots, nor all 
good shots good hunters) and good shot— 
the two don’t always come in the same box. 
This sort of hunter will usua!tly get his game 
with any rifle of first-class make, though it 
may not always represent the most pow- 
erful made, nor be most rapidly in operat- 
ing. 

And the power of the rifle that should be 
recommended is another important point 
to be considered. What shall a man choose 
from the many desirable ones from which 
he will have placed before him? Shall it be 
a .25-35 or a .405? Shall it be a lever or bolt 
action? An automatic or trombone? Shall 
it be light or heavy? Long or short? Most 
of these questions we will leave for the 
readers to answer should they be suffi- 
ciently interested to do so, only touching 
briefly on the others in this article. 

We shall advise no particular make, model 
or caliber, but will say that it will be better 
to select a rifle with which the shooter can 
secure accurate results, even if it isn’t as 
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heavy or powerful as the one Neighbor 
Samson across the way happens to own. 
Unless one can get accurate results from 
the more powerful arms he had far better 
get one of moderate power with which he 
can shoot without flinching—such an arm in 
his hands will prove far more satisfactory 
than one more powerful giving excessive re- 
coil and ear-sp..tting report. This flinching 
habit is more prevalent than many suppose 
—in fact, many are addicted to it, yet are 
not conscious of .it, and know not what to 
attribute their poor success to. Then agair, 
some men can shoot some arms having 
heavy recoil without the slightest difficulty, 
and with others having scarcely any recoil 
they develop a bad case of gun-shyness. The 
writer knows of some who will shoot the 
largest caliber revolvers with the regular 
service loads giving excessive recoil and ex- 
tremely loud report, and not think of flinch- 
ing, yet with rifles giving much recoil they 
can do no good work, though in other 
hands the same rifles have been shown to 
be accurate. Then again, others could be 
mentioned who can stand up to the most 
powerful rifles made, from which they will 
do accurate shooting, but “go all to pieces”’ 
when shooting a .22 caliber pistol. Queer, 
isn’t it? If a man can get accurate results 
from the large caliber, high power rifles, 
and is going where big game is likely to be 
encountered—by big game, in this instance, 
we have reference to such as grizzly, moose, 
and the like—then he need not hesitate to 
purchase one of them, but if he finds him- 
self flinching we feel perfectly certain that 
he would be making a better selection 
should he choose an arm of moderate power 
—one with which he could shoot without 
flinching, and from which he could expect 
to do accurate work. Right here we would 
remark that such guns as the .40-40 and 
.30-30 have killed the Jargest American 
game and are just as good today as ever, 
though we do not recommenéd them for such 
work, but believe that if the shooter finds 
himself unable to shoot the larger calibers 
without flinching he would do well to adopt 
something having less recoil, even though 
that brought him down to something as 
small as the .30-30. 

Much has been said as to the importance 
of properly placing the first shot, but from 
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this it must not be understood that one is to 
be overly deliberate in the matter, but we 
believe that a little more care taken by 
many of the unsuccessful hunters in reach- 
ing for a vital spot with the first shot would 
often result in a clean kill instead of a long 
chase, as often occurs from an inaccurate 
first shot. From what has been written we 
would not discourage the art of rapid fire 
practice—no, not by any means; fire the 
first shot as quickly as you can, provided 
you are reasonably sure of your aim, and 
then, if using a hand-functioned rifle make 
it a rule to reload with the greatest possible 
speed; do this even though you may know 
that another shot will not be required for 
the game shot at—some time it may be that 
you will be mistaken, or that there is more 
game near ready to spring into sight, for 
just one brief second, an:1 then disappear. 
If you make it a regular thing to throw in 
a fresh cartridge the moment the first is 
fired, even before you can see the result of 
your shot, you will never be caught unpre- 
pared, but be ready for any emergency. To 
be able to manipulate the lever rapidly does 
not necessarily mean that one need fire so 
rapidly as to make wild shots; the impres- 
sion we would give is that the better the 
art of operating the arm quickly is learned, 
the more time the shooter will have at his 
disposal for succeeding shots, should they 
be required. If one would make this mat- 
ter a rule, even when target shooting, the 
habit would become so fixed in his ‘mind 
that he would never be unprepared for game 
that might appear under any circumstances 
following one or more shots. 

As has been intimated, little will be said 
as to any particular make, model, caliber, 
length, or weight of arm as likely to prove 
the ideal big game rifle for any one to buy, 
but we will say that in our opinion the one 
most suitable will be near the .30 caliber 
mark, that the velocity of the big game rifle 
of the near future’ will probably be from 
2,500 to 3,000 feet per second, that the 


length of barrel will be not far from 24 
inches, while the weight will be as light as 
can be and still give the greatest possible 
accuracy. This might finally be reduced to 
about six pounds—this is a mere guess, 
however. With the appearance of the high- 
power trombone repeater, and the growing 
popularity of the bolt action, and the fact 
that many are finding their ideal in the 
lightning-fast automatic, the old reliable 
lever-action repeater may not be sought for 
as eagerly as in the past, but in spite of all 
the new types so frequently offered, the 
older and better known lever action will al- 
ways be preferred by many to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and this for the very best 
of reasons. Then there is the single shot, 
seldom mentioned as a hunting arm, which 
will always have admirers, and it will be in 
the far distant future before it is perma- 
nently crowded off the game trail. 

While arms giving higher velocities will 
always be advocated by hunters, and while 
manufacturers will do their utmost to pro- 
duce arms of this class, such rifles as the 
.30-30 will be popular for many years to 
come. In closing we might add that in our 
opinion a rifle using cartridges of this 
power, having a rimless shell, as small and 
campact receiver could be made, having the 
requisite strength, with all parts propor- 
tionately small, with a neat rifle butt stock, 
with a correspondingly small and attractive 
forearm, having a box magazine, and a sim- 
ple lever action, with a light, tapered, 24- 
inch barrel, gun to weigh about 5% pounds 
(as we believe it possible if made with small 
receiver as the rimless shell and light, ta- 
pered barrel would enable), would be well 
received by many hunters of deer or simi- 
lar game. Such a rifle, if made on any ex- 
isting frame, equipped with a light and ex- 
tremely short barrel to bring the weight 
down to the one specified, would not resem- 
ble the arm we have in mind. It would be 
a far more symmetrical rifle and in every 
way more desirable. 


Remodeled Stock for the ’91 Smith & Wesson Revolver Sights 
By Ashley A. Haines 


From the time the first single action 


Smith and Wesson, model 1891, .38 caliber 


revolver fell into the writer’s hands until a 


few months ago it had been one of his in- 
tentions to some day make or have made a 
new stock, or remodel the original one, the 














Cut No. 1. 





opinion being held that there was plenty of 
room for improving same. On this excellent 
little arm he had used the regular stock, 
and also the target stocks as supplied by 
the factory for their well known single shot 
pistol, and these two stocks had been used 
with fair success on this model, equipped 
with four, five and six-inch barrels, and, on 
the single shot pistol, in the six and eight- 
inch lengths, both stocks were tried out 
thoroughly, and while the regular revolver 
stock on the six-inch pistol made a very 
compact, and in many ways desirable little 
shooting iron, none of the grips seemed to 
satisfy as well as it was thought a stock of 
slightly different form would. It might be 
mentioned here that the above arms will, of 
course, prove quite satisfactory for some 
with the stocks as regularly placed on them 
at the factory, but it might be not far from 
the truth to state that it is possible that the 
“remodeled one shown in Cut No. 1 would 
probably be considered by the majority of 
shooters as being better. On the single shot 
pistol of .22 caliber the regular target stocks 
answer fairly well, but when applied to the 
revolver having a rather heavy recoil, the 
projection on stock often bruises the hand 
when shooting. The writer has experienced 
nothing of this nature when shooting the 
largest D. A. revolvers with saw handles, 
even with the service loads, but that sharp 
“hump” on the target stock of the 91 S. & 
W. comes back with a “slam” that will 
prove disagreeable, especially when stock is 
gripped high, as is necessary to bring the 
thumb close to the hammer for readily 
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cocking in rapid fire. To dispose of this 
feature, undesirable in more ways than one, 
was the puzzle that was continually proving 
an exceptionally difficult one to unravel, 
and until but quite recently seemed likely 
as one never to be tuntangled, and 
it probably would still be unsolved but 
for an accident, said accident resulting in a 
part of the objectionable hump becoming 
broken off, due to the little gun being care- 
lessly allowed to drop, and like everything 
permitted to fall it had to iand somewhere, 
fortunately, in the instance cited, on the ob- 
jectionable projection as mentioned. To re- 
move this and have a stock somewhat better 
than was afforded by the factory one, had 
been an experiment tried on another some 
two years before, and while considered an 
improvement, was never entirely satisfac- 
tory, the ideal grip seeming to be one in 





Cut No. 2. 


which the hump was removed and the space 
filled in clear up to the frame as shown in 
the cut. referred to at first. In the first one 
that was remodeled the hump was merely 
filed off and finished up smoothly with sand- 
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paper and emery cloth, after which it was 
finely polished with a woolen cloth satu- 
rated with kerosene. To do this required 
but a few moments, but, as stated before, 
this did not prove entirely satisfactory, for 
the reason that it did not present the best 
appearance, and there was a tendency for 
the hand to slip too far up the stock (due 
to the stock being hollowed instead of full) 





Cut No. 3. 


when the gun was fired, proving a hindrance 
to rapid manipulation, as one occasionally 
had to readjust the grip on handle when in- 
dulging in rapid fire practice. But the ac- 
cident referred to opened the way for the 
real improvement, and though the broken 
piece was glued in place and revolver used 
in that condition for nearly a year, it was 
the intention to remodel that stock on the 
appearance of the first idle half day; ’twas 
a long time showing up, but it came at last, 
and in Cuts Nos. 1 and 2 will be seen the 
result of a part of said day that was spent 
in making the change that the writer and 





his friends believe to have been for the bet- 
ter. The rubber stock is, of course, in two 
pieces, and to-make the change it was neces- 
sary to remove a piece from each, and by 
carefully fitting, filling in the vacancy with 
a single piece of hard rubber, same being 
securely riveted to the frame as shown in 
the Cut No. 1. This change seems to have 
effectually disposed of all the objectionable 
feature before noted, and while it is not ad- 
vised that others attempt remodeling revol- 
vers as this one has been, it is believed 


that they would be well satisfied should 
they do so, or have the work done by some 
one competent to do it did they not feel 
capable of doing it themselves. It would be 
a simple matter for the factory to supply 
stocks of this shape, should they become 
convinced of their being an improvement 
over those now supplied by them, as no 
change in the frame of the revolver would 
be necessary, as the stock would be moulded 
in two pieces only, same as at present, only 
devoid of the hump, the stock continuing 
farther up the back strap and filling in the 
hollow above the place occupied by the 
hump on the regular stock. Should the fac- 
tory decide to make stocks such as these, 
it would not be necessary to drill the frame 
for rivets, or screws, as the stock would 
be in two pieces, as before mentioned, and 
be fastened to straps with the same screws 
as in the regular arms as now made. 

The readers will probably remember of 
their attention having been called to the 
fact that, in the writer’s wpinion, there was 
plenty of opportunity for the factories to 
supply some of their revolvers with better 
sights than many of them come with from 
the factory. Rough sketches showing how 
some of these sights would appear on re- 
volvers were shown several times, but these 
could hardly have been expected to show 
the advantages it was thought they pos- 
sessed as well as photographs would, though 





they brought many letters this way for 
more definite information concerning them. 
As so many were interested, it has been 
thought best to show some of the more pop- 
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ular revolvers fitted with these sights, and 
to again briefly mention the defects of some 
of the factory sights, as well as attempt to 
explain the advantages the sights here 
shown possess over some of those generally 
in use. For the marksman who habitually 
shoots from shaded positions, or who is sat- 
isfied to resort to smoking, or painting his 
rear sight to prevent light glittering or glis- 
tening when shooting in bright lights, or for 
the man who would carry his revolver in 
ike pocket unprotected by a holster, in 


Cut No. 
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one that carries with it a top finished up 
level with the line of sight, or that slants 
but slightly towards the eye, or has the 
sighting notch cut on a level with the bar- 
rel or, as is sometimes the case, cut slightly 
lower on the back, or with a top rounded at 
both front and back edges, needs only to be 
made of soft metal, as many of them are to 
complete the most undesirable rear sight 
imaginable. And some sights have these 
distinguishing features. 

There are few of the cranks who are free 





which event the rear sight would soon be- 
come worn bright, these sights that are 
shown will be found to have but few advan. 
tages over any others. But for the man 
who will be careful to see that his revolver 
is always carried in a stiff scabbard, which 
will effectually protect the top of the rear 
sight from becoming worn bright (never 
mind if the ends of sight do become bright 
from inserting in and removing from scab- 
bard—this is of no consequence so long as 
the top is properly shaped and not allowed 
to become worn bright), and who will treat 
the sight much as the careful shooter would 
expect to the inside of the fine rifle or re- 
volver barrel, and never permit it to be- 
come jammed, dented, nor to come in con- 
tact with hard substances—in short, have 
its preservation in mind constantly, these 
sights, due to the shape and material of 
which they are made, will be found all that 
has been claimed for them—that is, practi- 
cally free from glitter in bright lights. 

The greatest complaint that can be lodged 
against the factory rear sights is the way 
they are shaped, and the material of which 
they are made. A sight that is not slanted 
under at the back, that is, the part nearest 
the shooter’s eye, by some called the front, 
is quite certain to reflect the light at some 
time or other, in the shooter’s eye, and the 


from hobbies of some kind and the writer is 
no exception to the general rule. Whether 
all the hobbies a man may happen to be 
tlessed with will always be found of a prac- 
tical nature, or not, can not be always 
stated with any certainty: the one so un- 
fortunate as to possess one fully grown may 
not be censured too much, perhaps, should 
he choose to think so, and as one of mine 
is these revolver sights, the reader will par- 
don me for believing sights made as will be 
mentioned here will have advantages over 
some others, and therefore be practical. 

In the cuts shown of the ’91 model S. & 
W. will be seen a revolver equipped with a 
set of these sights, and by inspecting these 
carefully it will be seen that the rear sight, 
made from spring steel and carefully blued 
and hardened, is slanted under at back 
and forward on top, and although the photo 
can not show it, the sighting “U” is cut to 
slant forward, being wider and lower at the 
front—all these features being calculated to 
prevent light being reflected in the shooter’s 
eyes, and as long as the sight is cared for 
properly, if made as carefully as they should 
be, and as shown in the cuts, and as has 
been described, they will be found to have 
all the desirable features mentioned. The 
factory sighting notch has been widened out 
as well as deepened, while the top of the 
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old sight has been lowered slightly that 
there may be nothing to obstruct the view 
when aiming. Cut No. 3 shows two forms 
of sights for the 91 S. & W.—one of these 





Cut No. 6. 


being full length of the latch and slightly 
higher at the center, and rounding slightly 
towards the ends, while the other is flat on 
iop, but beveled part way down the ends of 
iatch. Both slant forward on top and under 
at back as is proper. Sights on .-this prin- 
ciple would be admirably adapted to the S. 
& W. Russian model. Sight slides for the 
target revolvers could easily be made simi- 
lar to those shown and easily fitted. In 
Cut No. 4 will be seen one of these sights 
fitted to the Model 1905 S. & W., while Cut 
No. 5 will explain how the old sight notch 
is widened and deepened that nothing may 
be in the line of sight. Cut No. 6 shows the 
old reliable S. A. Colt with one of these 
sights attached, and a shooter has only to 
have one so sighted in the hand but for a 
moment to admit that it is an improvement. 
Before passing on to the front sight it 
should be mentioned that in all the re- 
volvers shown it has been the intention of 
the writer to have the top of rear sights 
just high enough to obscure top of revolver 
frames when aiming; this, in conjunction 


with the widening out and deepening of 
the original sighting notches enables the 
lowest possible rear sight, and a correspond- 
ingly lower front one, all of which is gener- 
ally conceded to be desirable features. 
While it has been considered of the great- 
est importance to so shape the rear sight 
as to prevent reflection of light, it has been 
the main object in constructing a front sight 
so shaped that the light will concentrate at 
the very tip of the sight—the only part the 
shooter desires to see when aiming, as has 
been mentioned before. [I am well aware 
of the fact that some object to a front sight 
that will show bright, claiming that a daz- 
zling front sight precludes the possibility 
of accurate aim being taken, as the sight 
will not show at all times in all lights the 
same, causing irregular results. If -the 
sights being here considered were as coarse 
as some of the sights often found on revo!- 
vers, the objections mentioned would hold 
good, but it will, perhaps, look different, or 
at least would if the readers could have the 
privilege of testing one of these revolvers 
in the brightest sunlights where, if at any 
place, they would present a dazzling ap- 
pearance, for these sights are much thinner 
than the average factory ones, tapering 
gradually from base to top, and though the 
light is concentrated at the very tip of sight 
it can not be said to show indistinct, or to 
glitter like a tin shop in the Tropics, as 
would be the case if a coarse sight shaped 
similarly was used. Of course the objection 
might be made that one must not use so fine 
a sight, as it can not always be distinctly 
seen, and that being thin the prospect of 
its being injured would be great. I have yet 
to see the shooter who would claim these 








Cut No. 7. 


sights were too thin after he had given them 
i fair trial, nor one of these sights that 
would not stand much more abuse, without 
being injured, than sights made from soft 
steel, as most of the revolver sights are, for 


















it must be kept in mind that these sights 
that are being described are made from 
spring steel, and hardened. Many prefer a 
bead sight for their revolvers, and [ am 
not so sure but what I would myself, could 
one in ordering, always be certain of getting 
one with a bead of proper size and correct 
height, but am about ready to think that it’s 
a gambling game to count on anything of 
this kind—not that the sight makers are al- 
ways to blame, but that all revolvers, even 
of same make, model, caliber and lengths, 
can not be relied on to use sights of same 
heights. Having found this to be true in 
many instances, I have decided that sights 
made as shown in Cuts Nos. 1 and 4 are 
about as near the perfect revolver sight for 
most purposes as are likely to be made. 

As it is highly important that the right 
amount of the tip of the front sight be cut 
off, that the light may always concen- 
trate on same, Cut No. 7 is shown, dotted 
lines showing the extent the tip is rounded. 
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In closing on the front sight, [ would svg- 
gest that the reader compare these with 
other revolver sights with which he may be 
acquainted with the view of determining 
which of the many he will examine that 
adds the most to the neat appearance of a 
revolver; to be perfectly plain, the writer is 
of the opinion that in addition to the sights 
having the good points above mentioned, 
they present a very neat and attractive ap- 
pearance on the arm. As has been men- 
tioned in a former article, the S. & W. peo- 
ple have promised to furnish their revol- 
vers equipped with these sights for any 0° 
their customers who might want them 
Models of front and rear sights for their ’91 
model (see Cuts Nos. 1 and 2, this article) 
were recently sent them to be deposited 
there—this at the suggestion of Lieutenant 
Whelen, who has seen the rear sight and 
been quite favorably impressed with it, in- 
tending soon to have one placed on his .22 
$-inch S. & W. target pistol. 


Foreign Sporting Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Under the above 
heading there appears in May number of 
Outdoor Life a particularly interesting arti- 
cle by Lieutenant Whelen. Speaking of the 
powder used in English cartridges he says: 

“In the matter of powder, however, they 
(the English) are woefully behind us. Cor- 
dite powder is used, almost exclusively, in 
all English cartridges. It has an extremely 
hot gas, and this very quickly erodes the 
barrels, so that their accuracy life is only 
about half of what we get from our rifles. 
Also they are much harder to keep clean,” 


etc. “Cordite also appears to be affected 
by climatic conditions.” 

I understand that Westley Richards & Co. 
load their cartridges with a powder called 
“Axite” which has none of the defects of 
Cordite. This powder, I believe, it is 
claimed, is quite unaffected by hot or cold 
weather, non-fouling, and one of the most 
perfect smokeless powders ever made. It 
would be highly instructive if Lieutenant 
Whelen would kindly give us his views re- 
garding this powder. 


Vancouver, B. C. “BLUNDERBUSS.” 


The Forthcoming Colorado Handicap 


The Colorado Handicap, which will be 
held in Denver on August 30th-31st-Septem- 
ber ist, at the Stone Shooting Park, is the 
first movement made toward the organiza- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. The territory embodied will in- 
clude part of Wyoming, Northern New Mex- 
ico, and all of Colorado. The principal ob 
jects will be to make effective an organiza- 
tion the personnel of which will represent 
the most influential sportsmen in the sec- 
tion named. There seems to be a difference 





of opinion relative to the game laws of the 
states being as effective as they might be 
on account of the unreasonableness incor- 
porated in their construction. These sports- 
men will act as a body with a view of bring- 
ing about a more harmonious relation rela- 
tive to the non-resident license. 

This organization being perfected, an an- 
nual convention will be held in some part 
of the territory which it represents, and the 
tournament is to be one of the main feat- 
ures of this convention. This will relieve 
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A. E. McKENZIE. 


one man of the responsibility and the main- 
tenance of the sport of trap shooting, and 
thereby create more interest in having it 
held in different parts of the states. For 
ten years Mr. McKenzie stood in the breech 


of responsibility for the maintenance of trap 
shooting, having established a record that 
will remain unequaled for many years to 
come. It is his great admiration for out- 
door sports and his full knowledge of the 
great benefits received from the indulgence 
in the same, that has encouraged him to the 
unceasing labor which has been so crowned 
with success. It has been generally known 
for some time that the one great object he 
has had in view has been to give Colorado 
a record both in attendance and added 
money that will place Denver sportsmen’s 
names far above that of other states and 
nations in giving to the trap shooters of the 
world the greatest purse that has ever been 
offered. Plans have practically been con- 
summated to the successful conclusion of 
this grand event in 1911, which he says will 
have as an attractive feature the magnifi- 
cent sum of $5,000.00 in gold added to the 
purse, the contest to be shot over ten sets 
of traps, on a ground as perfect as Nature 
can develop. 

It is up to you, Mr. Trap Shooter of Amer- 
ica, to communicate your views to Mr. A. E. 
McKenzie, Denver, Colo., offering such sug- 
gestions as you think would add to the best 
development of this great contest. 


Prefers the .30-30 Marlin Rifle and .41 Colts D. A. Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am located in 
the grand old Sierras of the “Golden State,” 
at an elevation of 5,000 feet, where all 
kinds of game from squirrel to grizzly bear 
can be found. As to rifles, the best I have 
used is the .30-30 Marlin with U. M. C. cart- 
ridges, soft pointed bullets. I killed a ten- 
foot California lion a few days ago at about 
175 yards. With the .30-30 in my hands I 
feel that there is nothing to fear. Of course, 


I am a fairly good shot, and can usually 
place a bullet very close to the vital spot. 
If you do not, you can shoot big game with 
a 4-inch cannon and it will get away. If 
any one wants a good six-shooter [I can rec- 
ommend the .41 D. A. Colts to be used with 
smokeless cartridges. With one of these I 
have stopped two bear and it is a friend 
worth having. CAL. SPORTSMAN. 
California. 


From a Shotgun Shooter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Permit me to an- 
swer Mr. Naylor’s question, in the March 
issue of Outdoor Life, regarding shotgun 
shooting. Good results can not be obtained 
by using a lighter charge of powder on clay 
pigeons than one would expect to use in the 
field, as I believe it advisable to use the 
same charge at all times. My own experi- 
ence has taught me this, for last fall at a 
trap shoot where I wished to make a good 


showing my shooting was anything but good, 
and this was due to the fact that the load 
was not the same as [I had been accus- 
tomed to, for with it I am disappointed if I 
do not get at least two-thirds of my birds 
on the wing. As for loading and reloading, 
it is hardly a paying proposition, for loaded 
factory shells can be purchased very easily 
at any gun store and at prices within the 
reach of any one’s pocket-book. 
R. B. CARTWRIGHT. 

















A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


International Small Bore Match Won by Americans 


On June 17th in London was decided the 
International Small Bore Rifle Match, in 
which Great Britain, Australia and the 
United States competed. It resulted in a 
decided victory for the Americans, the score 
standi.g: 


United States .......... *,... 24,539 
Se SEPOUOD. ob ccc ekcsieces 24,439 
I oe ats Oe a4 23,883 


Last year, when Great Britain beat us, 
their team averaged 291 per man, against 
our 283 points. Last year the telescope was 
not used, while fifty men constituted a team 
and only twenty-five shots were fired. 

The score of the United States team was 


as follows: 
1. Sergt. James H. Keough, Wakefield, 
DA fos i ee iat eek ae cba RAE RaeM KS o> 499 
2. W. C. Andrews, Cleveland, Ohio...... 499 
3. Theodore Carlson, Massachusetts..... 498 
4. Joseph J. Lorenz, Butte, Mont........ 497 
Raw os ey, Creveltand, Onig............ 497 
6. Capt. J. C. Semon, Cleveland, Ohio... .497 
7. J. H. Fitzgerald, Manchester, N. H..:.497 
8. M. M. Foster, Cleveland, Ohio......... 496 
9. John W. Hessian, Stamford, Conn....496 
10. Dr. A. E. Lemon, Marie, Mich......... 496 
11. E. W. Sweeting, Warren, Penna...... 495 
12. Moses P. Stiles, Portland, Me........ 495 
13. John T. Barton, Portland, Me........ 495 


14. Thad Eastwood, Portland, Me........ 495 
15. Cart. A. F. Laudensack, New Haven, 
ONT SOE on a ee 495 
16. H. S. Williams, New Haven, Conn....495 
17. Thomas J. Graham, Marie, Mich...... 495 
18. Henry W. Stevens, Portland, Me..... 495 
19. George H. Reid, Wakefield, Mass..... 494 
20. W. H. French, New York City........ 494 
21. Thomas E. Booth, Butte, Mont........ 493 
22. Charles Leacy. Pittsburg, Pa......... 492 
23. R. H. Luckes, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich .492 
24. Lovell H. Page, New Haven, Conn... .492 
25. C. W. Scripture, Bridgeport, Conn... .492 
26. H. H. Foster, Wakefield, Mass........ 492 
27. Capt. Arthur Kemp, Buffalo, N. Y....492 
28. Frank A. Anderson, Butte, Mont..... 492 


29. Capt. D. W. Wentworth, Portland, Me..491 
30. J. W. Dearborn, New Haven, Conn...491 
31. Capt. B. Hamilton, Stamford, Conn...491 
32. G. Fred Snellen, Newark, N. J........ 491 
33. Harry Wheelock, Warren, Pa......... 491 
34. Dr. W. M. Robertson, Warren, Pa....491 
35. H. M. Thomas, New Haven, Conn....491 





36. S. Ferree, Washington, D. C......... 489 
Fie ae Mg SS 489 
38. John Alden, New Haven, Conn....... 487 
39. Lieut. F. V. Berger, Seattle, Wash... .486 
40. R. E. Brown, Pittsburg, Pa........... 485 
41. Jarvis Williams, Jr., Bridgeport, 
Rn, st cet ee euee dceeetieeens shade es 85 
42. M. Buttsteadt, New Haven, Conn..... 485 
43. Capt. Stuart W. Wise, Boston, Mass. .485 
44. Capt. P. Patterson, Sault Ste. Marie, 
RD “s- S. CKC eee hewane $b Ne he Meas a0 0 6 484 
45. E. Cc. Simpson, New Haven, Conn... .484 
46. Maj. E. W. Bird, Fairmont, Minn...... 483 
47. August Larsen, Rochester, N. Y...... 481 
48. H. J. Gussman, New Haven, Conn... .481 
49. H. M. Dietrich, Bridgeport, Conn..... 471 
50. S. L. Greer, Manchester, N. H........ 470 
ET Ia Ais ee agaist a ek as OW ae ae 24,539 


Higher Velocity Wanted for the .25-20 Repeater 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a .25-20, 
Model 1892, Winchester rifle, made to order 
with nickel-steel barrel. Thanks to the Ideal 
Company I have splendid short and mid- 
range ammunition, but want to work up a 
high-power load, using the factory soft point 
bullet and Lightning powder; don’t like 
Sharpshooter, as the erosion is too great. 
Have been using the factory soft point bul- 
let and 9 grains Lightning, getting a load of 


about the same power as the factory H. V., 
but being of a cautious disposition stopped, 
pending further informaticn. Would like to 
get a velocity of about 1,800 feet per second, 
if this can be obtained with this powder 
without danger to my barrel or action. Any 


information your readers can give me 

through your columns will certainly be ap- 

preciated. “VACERO.” 
Oregon. 


A Good Argument for the .22 Revolver, but a Little Late 


There has been considerable discussion 
lately in Outdoor Life in regard to the cali- 
ber of the target and small game revolver 
that there seems to be a general demand 
for, and that, oddly enough, seems hard to 
procure. Personally, I think that soon such 
a revolver will be manufaciured in all.of the 
pistol calibers smaller than the .32, as the 
interest expressed generally throughout the 
country will soon satisfy the manufacturers 


that there is a large demand for such a 
gun. In case but one caliber can be pro- 
cured I am in favor of the .22 because the 
cheapness of the ammunition would enable 
many to acquire proficiency with the arm 
who otherwise couldn’t, and the small class 
to whom the cost of ammunition is no ob- 
ject can have their gun made to order or 
use a gun of large caliber. 

The .22 is plenty large tor rabbits, ducks 
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and grouse, although some think not be- 
cause some game escapes when shot with 
the .22, but the .22 will kill in every in- 
stance if the shot is placed right, and the 
ability to place shots right is developed by 
cheap ammunition. Many times | have shot 
blue grouse square throuzh the body with 
the .38 caliber sharp-pointed bullet, and seen 
the bird fly away, when a .22 shot at the 
base of the wing would have got the bird 
without any chasing. My boy uses .22 short 
hollow-pointed bullets in bird shooting and 
they tear a larger hole than the short range 
bullets that I use in the 30, and we never 


yet have found a bullet in a bird. If one 
wishes to eat his birds he will find that they 
are mutilated to the limit by the .22 hol- 
low point. 

I don’t see any use of advocating a large 
revolver frame for this .22, as it will be so 
much in demand that the company can af- 
ford to build it in a frame commensurate 
with the caliber: if it needs to be a great, 
big, heavy revolver, there is certainly some- 
thing wrong with all of the large calibers, 
as there is no comparison between their re- 
coil and that of the .22—eighteen ounces 
is heavy enough. J. H. ROOT. 


A Coloradan’s Great Victory 


A Chicago daily has the following to say 
about John W. Garrett’s world’s record per- 
formance at Chicago on June 21st: 





JOHN W. GARRET. 


All world’s trap shooting records were 
broken yesterday in the first day’s shoot of 
the eleventh Grand American handicap, at 
the Chicago Gun club, when John W. Gar- 
rett of Colorado Springs broke 100 straight 
targets, of which twenty were doubles. 

Garrett’s display of nerve and determina- 
tion, when he took his turn at the traps for 
his final twenty targets, is unprecedented 
in the history of trap shooting. With the 
eyes upon him of the entire gathering of 
shooters, some of whom predicted he would 
lose his nerve, while others “pulled” for him 


to establish a record which can not be 
broken upon him, the Colorado man walked 
to the traps with little concern. 


Garrett broke the clay pigeons with un- 
erring accuracy in the last event until he or- 
dered the trap pulled for the ninety-ninth 
bird. Instead of a whole target flying from 
the trap the missile broke into bits as it 
was thrown from the apparatus. Without 
taking hig gun from his shoulder he ordered 
the trap pulled again, with the same result. 
A thing of this kind would have discon- 
certed almost any shooter, but Garrett 
turned around smilingly to the trap puller 
and ordered him to test the trap by throw- 
ing two targets. 


The clay pigeons sailed .~t without a 
break and Garrett again set 1 nself for the 
final effort. At his command : ° trap was 
pulled and he broke the bird in.o ‘its. After 
the other members of the squad aad shot, 
the crowd awaited his ‘inal attempt with 
breathless expectancy. Hxamining carefully 
several shells, Garrett took his position with 
unconcerned composure and broke the last 
target before it had gone ten feet from the 
trap. A loud cheer went up from the crowd 
and Garrett was the recipient of many con- 
gratulations. 


The best previous mark was held by Fred 
G. Bills of Chicago, who broke 99 out of 
100 at the Western handicap held at Des 
Moines this spring. The good feeling and 
true sportsmanship which exists among the 
shooters was evidenced when Bills was one 
of the first to shake the hand of the man 
who had taken one of the greatest honors in 
trap shooting away from him. 


Garrett’s performance will stand as a rec- 
ord because it was made in a sanctioned 
tournament, one of the greatest events in 
the shooting world. Garrett has been shoot- 
ing for a number of years, and turned pro- 
fessional three years ago, when he was em- 
ployed by the Du Pont Powder Company. 








Some New Books 


The Black Bear, by William H. Wright; il- 
lustrated; 127 pages; $1 net; postage 10 
—_ extra; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 

ork, 


This is the story first of the little black 
bear, Ben; of his habits, adventures and 
characteristics from his birth until he was 
three or four years old—one of the most in- 
teresting and suggestive animal stories that 
have ever been written, Then the book gives 
a study of black bears in general from the 
point of view of the student of natural his- 
tory and the hunter. Mr. Wright, who is 
well known for his standard book on the 
grizzly (the most reliable work on any 
branch of the bear family we have ever 
read), has given here an extraordinarily in- 
teresting and valuable account of the best 
known of the bears, a complete, accurate and 
satisfactory and delightfully written book. 
It is a book that every boy will read with ab- 
sorbing interest and that every man will like. 


Practical Farming, John McLennan, Ph. M.; 
300 pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 


The prime purpose in publishing this book 
is to aid the practical farmer and student of 
agriculture. The author places before the 
reader in a plain, practical way useful knowl- 
edge and the results of scientific research 
as applied to the common things in agricul- 
ture without the use of technical terms or 
confusing tables, so that the tiller of the soil 
may have a friend and handbook to which he 
may turn with confidence in time of need. 


A BC of the Motorcycle, by W. T. Jackman, 
M. E.; 222 pages; illustrated; flexible leath- 
er, $1.50; cloth, $1.00; The Chas. C. Thomp- 
son Co., Chicago. 


This will be found an almost invaluable 
book for the motorcyclist, the contents in- 
cluding chapters on the following subjects: 
Inception and Evolution of the Motorcycle, 
Modern Machines and their Vital Parts, How 
to Master the Mechanism, Production and 
Application of Motive Power, Construction 
and Operation of the Carbureter, What the 
Carbureter Does, Ignition Systems, Batteries 
and Magnetos, Practical Methods of Hand- 
ling, Various Types of Motors, Theory and 
Effect of Internal Combustion, Troubles of 
all Kinds and How to Avoid or Overcome 
Them, Lubrication Methods, Transmission or 
Drive Systems, How to Compute Horse Pow- 
er, Relation of Power and Speed, Weather 
Effects on Gasolene Engines, Cost of Main- 
tenance on Basis of Mileage, Some Don’ts 
that will Save Time and Money, Selecting a 
Motorcycle, Hints for the Buyer, What an 
Owner Should Do on Receiving a New Ma- 
chine, The First Ride. 


The Scientific American Handbook of Travel, 
by Albert A. Hopkins; 490 pages; illustrat- 
ed; flexible cloth, $2; full leather, $2.50; 
Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 


This book is beautifully bound in cloth, 
stamped in six colors, making it the most 
attractive book of the kind ever issued. No 
other guide book is so thoroughly up to date. 
It contains information such as telegraph 
night letters, which only went into effect 
March 7, 1910. It contains certain informa- 
tion as to passports customs, etc., that are 
not as yet in general circulation. Valuable 
tables, such as the size of coins, standard 
time, etc., are absolutely unique, and will not 
be found in any other work. The book con- 
tains six color plates, 350 illustrations, maps, 
and plans. Full traveler’s vocabulary in four 
languages. A full cable code, giving code 
words for every possible emergency. An ac- 
count of everything which goes on on ship- 
board, from the lookout and Captain’s bridge 


(9) 


to the submarine bell-detector on the keel. 
The personnel and duties of the officers and 
men are minutely described, also the question 
of supplies, fees, etc., is adequately treated. 
A statistical and historical account of steam 
navigation, the size, tonnage, speed, records, 
number of passengers landed, etc., is given. 
These are the most elaborate tables ever pub- 
lished, 


Danbury Rodd, Aviator, by Frederick Palmer; 
illustrated; 310 pages; $1.50; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


Mr. Palmer shows in a most exhilarating 
way in these thrilling stories, the snfinite 
possibilities of exciting adventures in flying 
machines. In “Danbury Rodd” he gives us 
the great aviator, cool, daring, resourceful, 
and cheerfully ready for any aerial adven- 
ture. The experiences of this “knight er- 
rant” of the air with kings and children, 
with murderers and magnates; his fights, his 
perils, his voyages and adventures in the air 
in his flying machine, The Falcon; his inter- 
ferences in other people’s affairs, how he 
helped some and thwarted others, and the de- 
velopment of his own, are a new and fascin- 
ating chapter in story-telling. 


Golf—for Beginners and Others—by Marshall 
Whitlatch; 280 pages; illustrated; $2 net; 
Outing Publishing Co., 315 5th Ave., New 
York. 


Mr. Whitlatch teaches his readers how to 
teach themselves the game of golf. He lays 
special emphasis on the two or three funda- 
mental principles of the game, such as pre- 
serving the balance, keeping the head still, 
keeping the eye on the ball, and following 
through. It is a business man’s statement of 
the way he taught himself to play the gum 
Every step is the result of careful experi- 
ment and is based on good golf and sound 
mechanics. Ten years ago the author took 
up the game of golf and whatever time he 
could spare from business since has been 
spent on the links. He believes there are 
already enough converts to the game to jus- 
tify us in calling it the national business 
men’s game, 








The Anglers’ Guide, by Dr. R. Johnson Held 
and Edward B. Rice; 280 pages: 50 cents; 
Field & Stream Pub. Co., New York. 


This is a manual for anglers and campers, 
containing descriptions of the various meth- 
ods of angling; the different styies of cast- 
ing, the proper tackle for different kinds of 
fish and fishing; how, when and where to 
get good fishing, etc., etc. 


Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ of Dogs Guide Book 
and Directory, by F. J. Skinner; 260 pages; 
illustrated; $1; The Bulletin Co., New York. 


With the 1910 edition of this work it trav- 
els under a new name. To the present vol- 
ume has been added a Calendar and Breed- 
ers’ Diary, the standards of the various 
breeds of dogs recognized by the A. K. C., 
and a glossary of the technical terms as ap- 
plied to dogs and dog shows, The informa- 
tion contained in the book will be found to 
be of great value to the dog fancier. 





How to Study Birds, by Herbert K. Job: 238 
pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; Outing Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 

This is a book for those who wish to be- 
come acquainted with their neighbors of the 
fields and the forests. Mr. Job takes up in 
detail the practical side of bird study, show- 
ing how to identify the various species, when 
and where they may be found, their nesting 
time and habits, etc. He also describes the 
outfit necessary for studying the birds in the 
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open and reveals all the secrets by which he 
himself has secured his remarkable bird 
photographs. It is indispensable for those 
who wish to combine accuracy and enjoyment 
in their observations of bird life. 


Wilderness Pets at Camp Buckshaw, by Ed- 
ward Breck; 240 pages; illustrated; $1.50 
net; Haughton Mifflin Co., Boston and New 
York. 


This is a plain tale of Camp Buckshaw and 
its pets. With a few unimportant exceptions 
it is also a true tale. The characters are 
nearly all real persons, though some liberty 
has been taken with their conversation: and 
the pets and their deeds are described as 
accurately as close observation and the use 
of note-book and camera can insure. The 
book is an inspiration to study nature rever- 
ently and at first hand. It is also a protest 


against those baneful results of modern civ- 
ilization—insensate luxtiry and false and 
artificial standards of life, 


In Unfamiliar England, by Thomas D. Mur- 
phy; 400 pages; elaborately illustrated; 
$3.00; L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


Mr. Murphy’s book, “British Highways and 
Byways from a Motor Car,” was so well re- 
ceived that he wrote the last one, feeling sure 
in advance of its popular reception. The 
book contains sixteen illustrations in color, 
reproduced from original paintings by emi- 
nent British artists, and forty-eight duograv- 
ures from English photographs; also indexed 
maps covering routes. It is a record of a 
7,000-mile tour by motor of the unfrequented 
nooks and corners, and the shrines of espe- 


(Above books for 
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cial interest, in England, with incursions 
into Scotland and Ireland. It may seem that 
there is little excuse for a new book on Eng- 
lish travel, since works covering the beaten 
path of the British Isles fairly teem from the 
press; but as a record of pilgrimages to the 
out-of-the-way places of that land it has an 
especial value and interest, 


The Mammals of Colorado, by Edward Royal 
Warren, S. B.; 300 pages; $3.50 net; pro- 
fusely_ illustrated; G. P. Putnam’s’ Sons, 
New York, 


No more welcome book than the above has 
come to our desk in a long time. It is in a 
class with Wright’s books on the grizzly and 
black bears, and fills a want that has long 
been felt, not only by Colorado sportsmen 
and naturalists, but by sportsmen at large 
all over the continent. It is an account of 
the several species found within the bound- 
aries of the state, together with a record of 
their habits and of their distribution, and 
has been written because of the apparent 
lack of one which would give such accounts 
of the considerable number of species of 
mammals found within the limits of Colo- 
rado, that they could be identified by the 
average student or observer. While it gives 
scientifically correct descriptions and ac- 
counts of the various mammals of Colorado, 
these descriptions have been so written that 
they can be used and understood by those 
not scientists in order to aid .nem in placing 
such specimens as they may find. A vol- 
ume such as this is needed because there is 
nothing of the sort obtainable, as heretofore 
information on the subject has been scattered 
through many publications. 


sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


A RELIABILITY RUN IN COLORADO. 


During the past month the Denver Post 
conducted a 714-mile reliability run over 
some of the roads adjacent to Denver on the 





RAMBLER MODEL 54 
E. R. Cumbe, owner; C. W. Hulburt, driver; winner first prize over 


all ($500 cup), and also frst prize in its class ($2,000 to $3,000 
cars), $200 cup, in Denver Post Reliability Tour. 


north, east and south. The run was man- 
aged by G. A. Blanchard and refereed by 
Ralph W. Smith. It was a great test of en- 
durance for the cars, and will undoubtedly 
open up a field for further progress in this 
line. No mountainous country was encoun- 
tered, but rains in some cases made the adobe 
roads very bad. The race was judged ac- 


cording to the rules of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 

The cup winners were as follows: 

Grand awards for the best scores in all 


divisions: First—Rambler, E. R. Cumbe. 
Second—E. M. F., Studebaker Automobile 
Company. 


For twenty-mile division: First—Rambler. 
Second—Buick, McFarland Automobile Com- 
pany. 

For eighteen-mile division: 


First—E. M. 





HUPMOBILE MODEL No. 6 


Driven by E. W. Swanbrough, Denver agent. Winner of first prize 
Class A-1. Denver Post Reliability Tour. 
F. Second—Regal, Denver 
Company. 
For sixteen-mile division: 
W. Swanbrough. 


Regal Motor 
Hupmobile—E. 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 


Will contain much of interest to the big game hunter. It will be one of the 
most profusely illustrated numbers we have yet put out, and will be replete 
with the best departments on game and arms and ammunition of any sports- 
man’s magazine extant. Every one interested in the autumn charms that 
lead us into the woods will want to read this number. 


Among the best stories will be the following: 


THE WHITE-CHEEKED 
GOOSE OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST 
By Benno Alexander 


Mr. Aiexander is one of the most extensive travelers and explorers in 
this country, and is a naturalist of proven ability. His favorite haunts are 
those of the Great Northwest, including Alaska, Siberia, British Columbia and 
the Arctic. His story on the wild goose of the Northwest will be read by all 
lovers of feathered game. It is illustrated by sixteen reproductions from 
photographs taken on the ground by the author and others, 


A DEER HUNT IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By W. E. Pulliam 


This story describes a hunt under the methods in vogue a hundred years 
ago, the host being a wealthy Filipino, and the game bagged being eleven 
deer. It is illustrated by six good photographs taken by the author and 
others on the hunt. 


FISHING FOR BULLHEADS 
By Chas. S. Moody, M.D. 


Anything that Doctor Moody writes is absorbed by the lovers of the 
woods and streams with keenest interest. He writes as he feels (whict es 
always well), and his impressions of Nature and her enticing scenes are put 
on paper in a style peculiarly fluent and easy. 


OUTDOOR IDLING IN MEXICO 
By J. A. McGuire 


This story describes a woods-loafing trip into a country that holds much 
fascination for Americans. It describes the beautiful forest isles of that 
country, its rivers and hills, and deals extensively with the ruins and other 
traces of the ancient cliff dwellers who swarmed that land in hordes about 
1,000 to 2,000 years ago. 


8000 MILES ON A BICYCLE 
By Major Edward A. Weed 


This is an interesting account of a bicycle trip across the continent by a 
chap who is now 69 years young, and who has ridden over 100,000 miles on his 
wheel since his 55th birthday. He describes some of the greatest natural 
wonders in the world—all seen while riding his bicycle. 
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STEVENS RIFLES IN CHAMPIONSHIP EVENTS. 


May 29th to June 6th was the big week of 
the year in schuetzen circles. At Union Hill, 
New Jersey, the Sixth Tri-Annual Shooting 
Festival was held under the direction of the 
National Schuetzen Bund. This shoot is 
probably the most interesting and pictur- 
esque that is held in the entire United States. 
Coming but once in three years and being 
made up of the allied shooting associations 
from all parts of the country, it has an inter- 


The winner of this event is crowned “Schuet- 
zen King” with due pomp and ceremony. The 
first winner of this shoot was F. C. Ross of 
Springfield, Mass., who won it in 1894. Mr. 
Ross again won this event last month with 
the remarkably good score of 71 out of a 
possible 75. 

Mr. Ross also won fourth place in the Pub- 
lic Point or Champion Target, which was won 
by T. R. Geisel. The other two big events 
out of the seven were the Champion Ring 


i est enjoyed by none of the other rifle tourna- Target, also won by T. R. Geisel, and the 
\ ments, 


Stich Target Germania was won by G. 
The principal event of this meet is known Grenger. All of these men used Stevens 
as the Honor and King Target “Columbia,” Ideal Schuetzen Rifles. 
| GOVERNMENT TESTS ON WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES. 


At the conelusion of the trials held by the winnings made with Winchester cartridges 
Government to determine upon cartridges to last year at all important matches prepared 
be used in the National matches of 1910, the pes ny Bramage — oe. a nee 
ee ee ae + eran by the ee world’s records in one year. It shows rather 
, secretary 0 ar tor 8 purpose, selecte more plainly than mere words or “reasons” 
Winchester cartridges, as they found them that Winchester cartridges are good car- 
to be the most accurate. The phenomenal tridges to shoot. 














HOME OF THE BLANKET WEAVERS. 


Three Navajo weavers at home near the trading post of the Gallup Mercantile Co., Gal- 
lup, N. M. It will be only a few years before the “young ladies” theniselves will be weaving. 
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A CREDITABLE ADDITION TO A SPORTSMAN’S COLLECTION. 


Thirty-one odd and freak heads of caribou, elk and deer mounted by Jonas Bros., Den- 
ver, Colo., for Albert Friederich of San Antonio, Tex., who has the largest private collec- 


tion of big game heads in the world. 


DRIVING A CAR ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


Two dust-covered, sun-browned_ girls— 
Miss Blanche Stuart Scott of Rochester and 
Miss Gertrude Phillips of Boston—drove their 


days. 


two have made 3,599 miles in twenty-seven 
They are making the first official 
auto map from Omaha to the coast. Thurs- 





MISSES BLANCHE SCOTT AND GERTRUDE PHILLIPS. 


Lady Overland car into Denver on July Ist. 
They were bare-headed when they crawled 
out of the little gray car, surrounded by 
crowds of curious onlookers, and as brown 
as a hot sun can make the skin of the fair 


sex. 
Starting from New York on May 16, the 


day night they traveled sixty miles from 
Pine Bluff to Cheyenne and Miss Scott says 
they saw spooks all along the route. 

Miss Scott has never taken part in any 
public event of any kind before. She is only 
25 years old. “I don’t like to be stared at,” 
she said. She took up automobiling three 
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years ago when she was expected to die. 
Then she weighed 98 pounds and now she 
weighs 138. 

“T see no reason why any woman can not 
travel as far as from New York to Denver 
any summer,” she says. “It’s easy; indeed, 
we have found it very monotonous. I may 
go on around the world when I reach Frisco 


with a party of friends who want to motor 
the rest of the way around.” 

The little Overland car was in perfect con- 
dition when it arrived in Denver, having giv- 
en no trouble whatever on the trip. After a 
couple of days spent in Denver the “Over- 
—, Girls” continued their journey west- 
ward. 


JAMISON WINS FROM DECKER. 


An important fishing contest—and one of 
interest especially to surface bait casters all 
over the world—was pulled off at Congress 
Lake, Ohio, on June 16th, 17th and 18th, be- 
tween W. J. Jamison, manufacturer of the 


This contest demonstrated conclusively the 
great qualities of Coaxer baits, as Mr. Deck- 
er’s baits have always been considered very 
superior for this kind of fishing. Both par- 
ties fished during the three days of the con- 

















Ww. J. JAMISON 
Casting at the International Tournament, Racine, Wis., Aug. 15-17, 1907. 


well-known Coaxer baits, 2751 Polk street, 
Chicago, and Ans B. Decker,manufacturer of 
the Decker surface water baits, Lake Hopat- 
cong, N. J. The contest was decided by points, 
Mr. Jamison winning by a score of 28 to 16. 


test, from the same boat, in lakes abounding 
in lily pads, rushes and other vegetation, so 
that the contest was the best kind of a test 
for a good line. The fish taken were bass, 
none being kept under ten inches in length. 


PETERS SHELLS AT THE G. A. H. 


At the Grand American Handicap at Chi- 
cago, June 21-24, Peters factory loaded shells 
made a most remarkable and consistent rec- 
ord. In the grand American race, Mr. H. 
McMurchy, shooting Peters shells and stand- 
ing on the 19-yard mark, broke 99 out of 100, 
missing his seventieth target which encoun- 
tered a strong gust of wind and ducked so 
suddenly that Mr. McMuchy’s load went two 
or three feet over the top of it. The high 
average for the entire tournament was won 
by Mr. J. S. Day, shooting Peters Premier 
shells. He broke 477 out of 500 targets, in- 
cluding 97 out of 100 in the preliminary 
handicap and. 96 out of 100 in the Grand 
American, both from the 19-yard mark, and 
also including 60 doubles, of which he broke 


56. This was the highest total score of either 
amateurs or professionals. In addition to the 
above, the following records were made with 
Peters shells: 

98 out of 100, by H. D. Freeman, on the 
first day, including 10 pairs. 

98 out of 100 by Guy Ward, Preliminary 
Handicap, from 20 yards. 4 

390 out of 400 by C. A. Young, being the 
highest score made on all single targets ex- 
clusive of the. two handicaps. 

188 out of 200 by J. S. Day, winning second 
Place in the amateur championship. 

187 out of 200 by C. A. Young, which was 
the third highest score in the professional 
championship. 


THE GREAT THERMOS BOTTLE. 


The Thermos Bottle, like the automobile, 
is something to be reckoned with in the fu- 
ture. It is as much a necessity as the coffee 


pot—as handy as the electric spark which 
lights the house. These bottles have become 
indispensable in the nursury and in the sick 
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room and for other household purposes; also 
for the use of the sportsman, workman, 
yachtsman, automobilist, aeronaut, explorer, 
student—in a word, everybody needs Ther- 
mos, 

The Thermos management is building a 
reputation for its product, building so pa- 
tiently, so thoroughly, that the worth of its 
product shall be unquestioned and unques- 
tionable, building so faithfully that the con- 
fidence of every user of its product—of the 
whole public—shall be won and maintained. 

The company advertises its bottles in Out- 
door Life, which is evidence that we believe 
in them. They are located at 243-7 West 
17th street, New York, from which office 
they are sending out every month thousands 
of copies of their 32-page illustrated booklet 
(giving prices and showing designs) to those 
applying. Write them today. 





AUTOMATIC PISTOL SUIT. 


Finding that a sporting goods dealer in 
this country was quietly importing and offer- 
ing for sale Automatic pistols (Browning’s 
Patent) made by Fabrique Nationale D’Armes 
de Guerre, Herstal, Liege, Belgium, the Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., of Hartford. 
Conn. (sole licensee in the United States and 
some other countries), after warning, insti- 
tuted suit against the dealer and has now 
obtained a decree for a perpetual injunction, 
with costs, enjoining the sale of the Fabrique 
Nationale Automatic Pistols illegal in this 
country, and dealers are therefore cautioned 
against handling these arms. 





STANDARD MAN GOES ABROAD. 


We learn that Mr. Morris F. Smith, invent- 
or of Standard rifles and mechanical engineer 
of the Standard Arms Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., is going abroad in the interest of 
the company with which he is connected. It 
fs believed that certain European govern- 
ments are deeply interested in Mr. Smith’s 
military automatic rifle. 

Mexico is the first country to adopt the 
automatic rifle as a national arm, and it is 
noteworthy that they decided upon the gas- 
operated type, which system is used by the 
Standard Arms Co. 





A SPORTSMAN’S VEST. 


In the advertising pages of this issue is 
illustrated a vest made by L. A. Nelson, 206 
Main street, La Crosse, Wis., which is ideal 
for hunting, automobiling, boating, driving, 
or any out-door work or exercise. It weighs 
only 1% pounds, is wind-proof and is warm- 
er.than a sweater. 

Mr. Nelson has made a specialty of these 
vests for sportsmen, giving them much 
study, and has finally evolved something 
that will suit the most critical out-door man. 
They sellin whip corp (dead grass color) for 
$5, and in corduroy (gray color) for $6. Send 
to Mr. Nelson for a circular. 





BENNETT NOW WITH OVERLAND. 


Geo. W. Bennett, one of the oldest and 
most efficient handlers of automobiles in 
this country, has accepted the position of 
general sales manager of the Willys-Over- 
land Co., of Toledo, O. Mr. Bennett has had 
a long career of success in the automobile 
game, and is now known as one of the kings 
of the industry. Fourteen years ago he 
joined forces with the T. B. Jeffrey Co., with 
whom he remained until 1906. Next he went 
with the Knox Automobile Co. as sales man- 
ager, in which capacity he remained for two 
years, going later with the White Company 
as their eastern manager. 

Mr. Willys is to be congratulated on secur- 
ing so reliable and able a man as Mr. Bennett. 
Few companies, on the other hand, offer 





Make Your Vacation Real 


Don’t just loaf aimlessly. Do something 
worth doing. Fish with a ‘‘BRISTOL”’ 


Rod. Then you will have a vacation worth § 


remembering. Loafing is not restful. Fish- 
ing is. Fishing is the most healthful sport. 
Buy a ‘‘BRISTOL’’—guaranteed three 
years—and prove it. Sold by good dealers 
everywhere. None genuine without the 
*“BRISTOL”* trade mark on the reel seat. 
Write for free catalog and handy hook disgorger. ® 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 











such inducements for a competent man to 
enlarge on his capacities as the Overland- 
Willys Company. 





RETURN FROM THE FROZEN NORTH 


James Oliver Curwood has returned after 
a three months trip to the far north, where 
barbers are not to be found. For months at 
a time he buried himself in the vast, silent 
solitudes of the Hudson Bay country, accom- 
panied only by his -Indian guides; living on 
the meat he kills, studying wild beasts and 
birds, hunting and trapping, and then return- 
ing to civilization to write his books for 
boys—also his novels. 

He is writing at present for Munsey’s, 
Outing, Pearson’s, Collier’s, Red Book, and 
other leading publications. His latest book 
is “The Danger Trail,” one of six best sellers 
in many cities at this time, a story for 
sportsmen or lovers of out-door life. 

In a letter to a friend Mr. Curwood, among 
other things, makes the following statement 
regarding the shot gun he chose to take into 
a country where there are no gun _ repair 
men: “The Ithaca gun gave splendid satis- 
faction, especially among wild geese, cranes 
and swan of the far north. Also at a time 
when exceedingly cold weather put my 
guide’s gun out of business on the edge of 
the Barren Lands, and when my own rifle 
would work for no more than a single shot 
at a time, my Ithaca was in as good shape as 
ever. At one time, with two charges num- 
ber 4 shot, I killed a bull moose with my 
Ithaca at a distance of about thirty yards. 
This is a phenomenal thing to do with a 
shot gun. My northern trip was a splendid 
success in the way of book and article ma- 
terial gathered. There were unpleasant in- 
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MR. CURWOOD AS HE LOOKED IN THE 
NORTH. 


cidents, of course, and one of these was the 
final loss of the Ithaca gun on the Nelson 
River below Spirit Lake. At the same time 
I lost a guide, and I believe the gun is now 
doing as good service for him as it did for 
me.” 

Mr. Curwood starts on a three months trip 
again in September, 





NEW SAVAGE CATALOGUE A BEAUTY 


The Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., 
have just issued a new catalogue, illustrating 
and describing a complete list of their vari- 
ous line of manufacture. This catalogue is 
one of the handsomest and most beautifully 
illustrated of any ever published in the fire- 
arms world, 

The idea introduced and carried out in the 
formation of this handsome book on firearms, 
ammunition, sights, etc., presents an entirely 
new departure in this kind of a production. 
It is best known by the name of a “sales 
catalogue,” for that it purely is. That is to 
say, only such information is gfven as is re- 
quired by the man who contemplates buying 
a rifle, pistol, ete. Other matter pertaining 
to repairs, parts, instructions as to dismount- 
ing, ete., are covered by a little booklet 
known as the “Savage Parts Book.” 

It will therefore be readily observed what 





a novel idea this really is, and what a con- 
venience to the buyer. It will be greatly to 
the interests and benefit of all sportsmen to 
have one of these new books on firearms 
and firearms talk in his possession. Mention 
Outdoor Life when writing. 


LEFEVER CATALOG. 


The Lefever Arms Co.'s last catalog of their 
shotguns is a booklet that should be in every 
sportsman’s hands. With an emnossed cov- 
er and highly coated inside paper pages, it 
is a publication which shows off with due 
credit the beautiful Lefever arms. The com- 
pany will send one of these booklets free to 
Outdoor Life readers. Address them at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and mention this notice. 








CIGARS BY MAIL. 


Jasper L. Rowe, a tobacco manufacturer of 
Richmond, Va., is giving American smokers 
a chance to test his Castle Dome Cigars at a 
prince ranging on the cost of the goods, just 
to introduce them. He will send to any ad- 
dress in this country, post-paid, one box of 
25 cigars for $1.50—only 6 cents apiece. See 
his advertisement in this issue. 





WON THE MONTANA STATE SHOOT. 


Mr. T. D. Barclay of Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, shooting a Smith Gun with the auto- 
matie ejector and the Hunter One-Trigger. 
carried off the honors at the Montana State 
Shoot this year. The three days’ shoot was 
held at Missoula on June 9th, 10th and 11th. 





A WEIRD FISH LURE. 


W: F. Seeman, M. E., 301 Cooper Block, 
Denver, has placed a fish lure on the market, 
the claims for which sound almost as lurid 
and “wizardy” as some chapters of the “Ara- 
bian Nights.” Mr. Seeman has invented a 
composition containing ingredients which 
when deposited in fishing waters are said to 
attract the fish much the same as the lump 
of sugar draws flies. Mr. Seeman says.there 
is nothing in his lure that will “dope” fish, 
and no attempt is made to violate the game 
laws, although if his lure draws as he says 
it does, it seems that it would have a tend- 
ency to decimate the fish to a degree. 





NOTES. 


Mr. I. I. Wade at Artesia, N. Mex., June 
18th, won third professional average, 191 out 
of 200, with Peters shells. 


The Standard Arms Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has issued what every rifle shooter will want 
to have, a booklet entitled “Big Game Shoot- 
ing.” It contains valuable information to big 
game hunters, and is mailed free on request. 


The Gallup Mercantile Co., Gallup, N. M., 
has issued a special Navajo blanket catalog 
showing beautiful designs in these goods, 
which they will send to any reader of Out- 
door Life gratis. Just write today and men- 
tion this notice, 


The Royal Pipe Co., 202 Broad street, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., are advertising an exceptional 
bargain in their Scotch Calabash pipe, which 
they send postpaid anywhere for 50 cents in 
stamps or money order. A cut of this pipe 
is shown in the Royal Pipe Co.’s ad, this issue. 


At the Northern Kentucky Gun Club tourn- 
ament, Dayton, Ky., June 26th, Mr. Wm, Web- 
ster of Columbus, shooting Peters shells, won 
high general and high amateur averages, 144 
out of 150. Capt. G. W. Dameron was third 
amateur, 141 out of 150, and Mr. L. Squier 
was high professional, 133 out of 150, all with 
Peters shells. 

Camp Perry, Ohio, has been selected this 
year as the place for the big National rifle 
shoot. It is located 29 miles east of Toledo 
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You Can Stand 
Your Ground 


and get your grizzly every time 
with a 35 “Standard” ‘automatic. 
There is no fear of its “jamming” 
at the critical moment. You don’t 
have to take it from your shoulder 
between shots—nor be an expert 
to hit your mark. As fast as you pull 
the trigger you can fire shots of such high- 
powered velocity and absolute accuracy, that 
no animal can live under the fusillade. 


STANDARD JRIFLE§ 


GAS-OPERATED HIGH POWER 





have the lightest recoil of any high-power rifle made. The 
carefully rifled, rigidly connected barrel is guaranteed to shoot 
accurately. The light weight, perfect balance and beauti- 
ful workmanship win the admiration of every sportsman. 


Also made in a handsome and efficient, hand-operating 
model—which costs less. 


Send for our interesting booklet “Big Game Shooting” 
which tells all about both rifles. 









STANDARD ARMS CO. 
107 F Street, Wilmington, Del. 




















MISCELLANBOUS 





Shoot all day— 
no headache nor bad shoulder. 


People don’t judge the power 
of a shot by the recoil as they 
used to. 


Smokeless 


gives higher velocity with light 
recoil because it is a powder of 
progressive combustion. 

The progressive pressure along 
the barrel keeps the shot abso- 
lutely round so that you get the 
highest standard of pattern and 
penetration. 

You'll get a higher average 
with Dead Shot—stability guar- 
anteed. 


Write us if your dealer hasn't it and 
we'll refer you to one who has. 


American Powder Mills 


Chicago St.Louis Kansas City BOSTON 
af 





SOMETHING NEW 


The Tatro 
Hunting Knife 
Finest skinning, Camp 


or Hunting Knife made. 
Thin Flexible German Razor Steel. 
Total Length 9% in. Blade 5% in. Weight 5 oz 
A-1 Well Riveted Leather Scabbard. 
Knife Unconditionally Guaranteed 
POSTPAID $1.50 


The Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co., Ltd. 


Sportsmen Headquarters 
Boise, - - Idaho 








and 18 miles west of Sandusky, on Lake Erie 
—an ideal place to spend the summer vaca- 
tion. The shoot begins August 8 and con- 
tinues for 18 days. Write for further in- 
formation to the Committee on Publicity, Na- 
tional Shoot, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. R._R. Barber, shooting his Lefever Gun, 
at the first day of the tournament of the 
Hudson Gun Club, Hudson, S. D., June 10th, 
won high axerage with the splendid score of 
197 ex. 200, finishing the two day tournament 
at Hudson, S. D., June 10-11, with a score of 
382 ex. 400. Lefever Guns are bound to bring 
good results. -Don’t lose an opportunity to 
secure one of the beautiful art catalogs pub- 
lished by the Lefever Arms Co. They will, 
on request, gladly forward you one of these 
catalogs, free of charge. 


The Manufacture Francaise D’Armes and 
Cycles of St. Etienne have just issued their 
new 1910 catalogue general. This catalogue 
is a splendid volume of 1,000 pages, contain- 
ing more than 20,000 illustrations, a lot of in- 
formation useful to sportsmen and the de- 
scription of all that is new in arms, cycles 
and sporting requisites. Those of our read- 
ers who feel interested in this catalogue will 
be able to get one free by applying (mention- 
ing Outdoor Life) to the’ directors Manufac- 
ture Francaise D’Armes & Cycles de St. 
Etienne, France, 


The coming Inter-State Fair and Exposi- 
“ion, Denver, September 3 to 17, has been ex- 
tended to one of national importance, and is 
attracting the pure bred horses, cattle and 
fowls from all over the United States. The 
premium list aggregatin $50,000.00 has 
been prepared. The late Thomas F. Walsh 
devised the scheme of making the annual 
show a National affair for the benefit of the 
entire West. With this in view, the Western 
men who are backing the enterprise are pay- 
ing particular attention to the other states 
and territories in the region which it was in- 
tended shall profit by such an Exposition. 





